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REFLECTIONS ON A SCHOLASTIC SYNTHESIS 


CXOME persons rush in where angels fear to tread. In this 

day of learned specialization, of vast accumulation of new 
details in every subdivision of the sciences, it would be more 
than temerarious to attempt a complete philosophic synthesis, 
particularly in the face of the outstanding example of a syn- 
thesis such as was achieved by the great Schoolmen of the past. 
No such boldness, bordering on folly, is contemplated. It has 
been said often enough that our times need another Thomas, 
but no such Thomas is to be found; in truth.it seems that a 
single Thomas would no longer suffice for the work of a com- | 
plete philosophical synthesis of existing knowledge. If this be 
so, only a few suggestions looking toward a philosophical syn- 
thesis can be attempted within the scope of a brief paper, or, 
for all that, by one person. 

Why ‘reflections on a Scholastic synthesis’ at all? Does 
this phrase not imply criticism of the great constructive achieve- 
ments of the philosophia perennis? Has it not been said and 
emphasized again and again that the masters of the School did 
not work for a day, but for eternity, and that the philosophia 
perennis is, if we accept the true meaning of the term, for all 
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time? All this is true coe after a fashion. The synthesis — 
of Aristotle, and later of Thomas, is marvelous indeed. Each 
was perfect in its way and in its day. The very thought of 
their perfection has not infrequently provoked the wish: Would 
that someone in our own day could do what a Thomas did in 
his! Such desire is far from being a criticism of the work of 
former masters. It expresses not only a generally recog- 
nized need of the present, but also what alone would be a true 
continuation in our day of the philosophia perennis. No 
Thomas is in sight today, we are all willing to acknowledge. 
If history is a reliable guide, no Thomas will appear till the 
various issues of philosophy have been fully raised anew in the 
light of our own needs, more sharply defined than heretofore, 
and more thoroughly discussed by thinkers. Only then will the 
ground be properly prepared for the profound and synthetic 
mind of a future Aristotle or Thomas. 

Is it saying too much to aver that many of us Jan as 
traditional in the philosophia perennis views which are really 
quite contrary to the spirit of this philosophy? If we examine 
the great majority of textbooks of Scholastic philosophy in use, 
we find the following succession in the philosophical series: 
Logic; critics (usually as the second part of logic); general 
metaphysics (ontology); special metaphysics (cosmology, psy- 
chology, i. e., rational or philosophical psychology, and natural 
theology or theodicy). For a long time this succession of sub- 
jects has gone on unquestioned. The writer well remembers 
the mixed horror and surprise with which he was reproached 
- not many years ago: “ Why, you wouldn’t think of teaching 
special metaphysics before general metaphysics, would you?” 
To which the only practical answer is: ‘‘ Wouldn’t I!” : 

A very few modern Scholastic manuals have presented their 
synthesis in a different order from the one mentioned above. 
And these, together with open discussions favoring a different 
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order in the synthesis, are connected with such weighty modern 
names among Scholastics as: Gény, Garrigou-Lagrange, Gredt, 
and Maritain. If we were to speak historically the list of 
names should contain the most doughty champions and ex- 
ponents of Scholastic and Peripatetic thought, and foremost 
among them all, Thomas and Aristotle. St. Thomas writes: 
“ Although theology (first philosophy or metaphysics) is the 
first of all the sciences, the other sciences are by nature prior 
for us. Whence Avicenna, at the beginning of his Metaphysics, 
says the position of this science is that it be learned after the 


natural sciences, in which many things are definitely brought 
out that are used by this science, as generation and corruption, 


‘motion, and the like. Similarly also after mathematics. For 


in order to know separate substances, this science must know 
the number and the order of the heavenly bodies—and for all 
this mathematics is a prerequisite.” 1 Thomas then goes on to 


show that placing metaphysics after the natural sciences does 


not involve a vicious circle, even if these “ other sciences ” may 
be said to accept principles which ultimately come under the 
scope of metaphysics.? | 3 

On the face of it, the mastery of ontology before that of the 
various branches of special metaphysics savors strongly of the 
deductive method so common in eighteenth century rationalism, 


_ and this is especially true where such arrangement is given in 


introductory school manuals. As a matter of fact, the now 
customary arrangement and nomenclature owe their acceptance 
to, and have in great part received their inspiration from no 
less a rationalist than Christian Wolff, the link between 


Leibniz and Kant. 


—1In Boet. De Trinit., Q. V, a. 1 ad 9. 

*In regard to the practice of considering cosmology, ti, as sub-branches 
of metaphysics, the following is interesting: ‘“ Although the subject-matters 
of the other sciences are parts of being, which is the subject-matter of 
metaphysics, still it is not proper to consider the other sciences parts of 


metaphysics.” (In Boet. De Trinit., Q. V, a. 1 ad. 6.) 
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The question may very properly be asked, whether a philo- 
sophical synthesis should follow the psychological method, that 
of the natural growth of knowledge, or not. A word might 
indeed be said, and has often been said in favor of commencing — 
with a thorough general metaphysics or ontology, in which | 
subject the fundamental principles of being and thought, their 
interrelations and the fundamental assumptions of all being 
and knowledge are not only laid bare, but thoroughly analyzed 
and justified. Under all circumstances there must be a justi-— 
fication of these principles and assumptions somewhere in the 
philosophical synthesis. But it need not head the lists, since 
even ontology must postulate certain assumptions not yet philo- 
sophically established before a first step can be made in its 
own domain. At all events such is not the traditional approach 
of the philosophia perenns. 

The latter begins, like the history of philosophical thought 
itself, with an examination of the objects of direct experience. 
These, both the external and the internal data of experience, 
furnish the matter for the first part of philosophy, often called 
natural philosophy. This branch of philosophy examines the 
nature of the concrete world, comprising those questions which 
were later grouped under cosmology and psychology. . After the 
philosophia naturalis comes metaphysics proper, sometimes — 
called first philosophy because of its superior dignity and value.? _ 
It deals with more abstract ideas and things, with knowledge 
derived through abstraction and reflection, but quoad materiam 
obtained from experience and natural philosophy. It com- 
_ prises what was later treated in ontology and theodicy. 

We may well ask whether, from the pedagogical standpoint 


*“Dicitur enim scientia divina sive theologia, inquantum praedictas 
substantias (scil., separatas vel separabiles a materia) considerat. Meta- 
physica, in quantum considerat ens et ea quae sequuntur ipsum. . . . Dicitur 
autem prima philosophia, inquantum primas rerum causas considerat.” 
(Proem., In XII libros Met.) : 
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at least, we should still begin philosophy with cosmology rather 
than with psychology. Knowledge of the external world comes 
_. before knowledge of the internal world, of our mental life, even 
though, strictly speaking, we must have knowledge of self in 
order to have knowledge of the non-self as such. But phi- 
losophy professionally starts with maturer human thought, and 
in that the internal aspect of experience is probably more 
familiar to us than the external in intimacy and detail. We 
are living in an age of psychology and are, in comparison with 
_ past generations, very familiar with some of its most prevalent 
views and attitudes. Furthermore, for this part of philosophy 
- but one experimental science is necessary as a preliminary, 
experimental psychology, which includes a physiological basis, 
while for cosmology at least three, chemistry, physics, and gen- 
eral biology, are required,* and these in part vastly more com- 
plex, abstract, and more revolutionary of the ordinary man’s 
- views. Besides, the more abstract concepts of philosophical 
psychology are familiar concepts of our everyday life, even if 
in a less accurate form. On the other hand, some of the abstract 
concepts of cosmology are close to the level of abstraction found 
in first philosophy; while others are distinctly of the level of 
abstraction found in mathematics, for the philosophia perennis 
a level intermediate between that ot natural philosophy and 
first philosophy. 

Traditional psychology (the phrase refers to the general tra- 
dition of the present-day and past “ Wolffian” textbooks, 
without necessarily implying that the older Scholastics differed 
on the point in question) commences with an examination of 


‘Nor is such a pedagogical reason for the arrangement of sciences foreign 
to the older Scholasticism. ‘“ Although natural philosophy is learned after 
mathematics, because its general data (universalia ipsius documenta) need 
experiment and time, nevertheless the objects of nature, being perceptible 
- by the senses, are by nature more familiar to us than the mathematical 
entities abstracted from sensible matter.” (In Boet. De Trinit., Q. V, a. 
1 ad 10.) 
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sense knowledge, or general animal consciousness as distinct 
from intellectual knowledge. Hence a pertinent question to 
consider is: Just what do we know of animal or pure sensory 
consciousness? Do we know anything from direct observation 
of sense consciousness viewed as such? Prominent Scholastics 
in our day, as Noél, Zamboni, and the Scholastik, have been 
_ stressing the fact that ordinary acts of external perception are 
acts at once of sense and intellect. They quote especially St. 
Thomas and his famous disciple of the seventeenth century, 
Johannes a S. Thoma, as favorable to this view. Are not our 
acts of self-observation—indispensable for furnishing or inter- 
preting all the data of the psychology with which we are deal- 
ing—always on the intellectual level once we have attained the - 
use of reason? Our knowledge of pure sense consciousness is 
therefore not as such given directly in experience, but is the 
result of abstraction. This is not stated in order to criticize 
attempts at discovering the nature of pure sense knowledge. 
But to the writer it seems that we have so little knowledge of 
the latter that we could well treat it as a sort of appendix, if 
not corollary, after a general treatment of external perception 
and of intellectual reflection. 

Rational psychology could well begin the philossphival. series 
under the caption “ philosophy of mental life,” since mental | 
life is essential to man’s nature, and a study of it necessarily 
embraces a complete study of man as developed from both 
internal and external observation. This would include the 
physiology of man in so far as this subject is related to con- 
scious life. A first part of the philosophy of mental life would 
include an analysis of the various processes of external and 
internal perception, and of man’s emotional life. But the 
treatment could not rest complete with a mere analysis of the 
‘elements’ entering into these. Of this more will be said later. 
A second part could examine the higher mental processes, in- 
cluding general concepts, judgments, reasoning, and this not 
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in abstract isolation, but in their interrelation with the fore- 
going. This part would likewise be concerned with processes 
of will and its freedom, with so-called subconscious life, always 
treated synthetically as well as analytically, logically ending 
with a chapter on character analysis in terms of the inter- 
relation of all the above aspects of life: characteristic acts of 
man, of reason, of choice and decision, influence and control 
of emotions, voluntarism, mental habits, intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic, and religious sense or sentiments. Such treatment 
would serve not only as a practical synthesis of the preceding 
matter, but also as a basis for the study of ethics. A third part 
would then enter into the more fundamental exposition of 
human nature, the question of the nature of mind or soul, the 
relation of body and mind, immortality, and the like. 

For the development of these problems in a philosophy of 
mental life, several attitudes deserve emphasis. In modern 
psychology there has been a healthy reaction against the atom- 
istic analysis of mental life attributed chiefly to the influence 
of associationism. Associationistic psychology, it is well known, 
viewed the ordinary processes of mental life as made up of the 
addition of more elementary processes. Such ‘elements,’ in 
reality the products of analysis and abstraction but not there- 
fore to be rejected, were reified and given a value which they do 
not possess in actual life.” Analysis of the processes of mental 
life, on the one hand, does reveal various elementary factors 
as common to them in various degrees, but on the other hand it 
reveals with equal force the intimate interrelation of all these 
factors, the fusion in any single experience of various such 


SIt is interesting to note the convergence of conclusions by writers who 
approach the matter from entirely different sides, and who, while both 
leaders of thought in our day, are in other respects poles apart. See, e. g., 
Knight Dunlap, “ The Use and Abuse of Abstractions in Psychology,” The 
Philosophical Review, XXXVI (1927), 462-487, and Agostino Gemelli, 
Il mio contributo alla filosofia neoscolastica (Milan: Societa Editrice 
“ Vita e Pensiero”), 49-63. | 
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factors, sensory, emotional, physiological, intellectual, elements 
of present and past experiences, etc. Again, just as it is very 
doubtful whether any purely sensory perception can be observed 
in himself by the mature man, so we may doubt whether the 
customary cleavage, made almost universally, between cogni- 
tional and emotional processes, holds of reality. It is much 
closer to the real state of affairs to maintain that any act of 
the mature man’s mental life includes all the elements that 
are found with varying emphasis in any one of them. All his 
reactions to stimuli of any kind are reactions of the whole 
organic man. | 

The integrating of experiences into the total of past experi- 
ences, the influence of emotional processes on further mental 
reactions of all kinds, the persistence with which certain past 
experiences force themselves on attention, or force themselves 
unconsciously into action—these and other phenomena give 
evidence of the dynamic nature of mental life, whether viewed | 
in its internal aspects or through external observation of its 
physiological aspects, motor-effects of ideas, neuroses, etc. — 

These two sides of mental life, the synthetic functioning and 
the dynamic, are not merely end-results of a long reflective 
study, but display themselves from the very beginning as char- 
acteristics of all human actions. They should help to give, for 
our ultimate conclusion, a better notion of the general nature 
of life, among other things. The ultimate principle of mental 
life is undoubtedly a principle of constant action, of dynamic 
substantiality. It is a principle that seems by nature to realize 
Aristotle’s definition of motion: Actus entis in potentia prout 
in potentia. But it is a principle of motion the characteristic 
nature of whose motion, as well as its drive, comes from itself ; 
in other words, an excellent fulfilment of the Scholastic concept 
of life in actu primo: The power of moving self.® 


6“ Propria autem ratio vitae est ex hoc, quod aliquid est natum movere 
seipsum.” (In II De Anima, lect. 1.) 
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Full analysis of mental acts will at all times have emphasized 
the fact that these acts are performed by the living human 
organism, that the principium quod of mental acts is a unitary 
but highly complex mind-body substance. This must likewise 
be kept in mind in the final conclusions; e. g., when we speak 
of the immaterial nature of certain acts, or of the soul, or when 
we speak of bodily processes. We must likewise keep in mind 
that the body as apart from the living and thinking substance 
and the mind as apart from the living and thinking substance 
are abstractions. Again, while a study of mental activities of 
- certain types shows us the immaterial nature of a constituent 
principle of the substance man, it directly tells us nothing of 
the kind of activity such a principle is capable of apart from 
the body, or whether it is then capable of any activity at all. 

These reflections have dwelt at length on psychology, so that 
little space is left for treatment of the other individual branches 
of the philosophical synthesis. _ Some of the cautions men- 
tioned casually above should have their parallel application in 
these, so that the further treatment can well be less extensive. 
~ Cosmology is undoubtedly a specter for philosophers today. 
This is partly due to the progress made in the sciences in recent 
generations, which as yet gives no signs of a let-up; but it is 
also in part due to a more critical attitude of mind. We are 
beginning to suspect that our cosmological ideas have also suf- 
fered from what James has so well called ‘vicious abstrac- 
tionism.’? Thus, space and time can, in mental speculation, 
rightly be considered apart from objects, but we have no right 
to consider them as having any reality apart from objects. The 
same is true of the concept of physical matter when set over 
against that of energy. Like parallel abstractions in psychology 
these have their proper place in our knowledge and its expres- 
sion. But having received them out of the experiences of the 
concrete world, we must ever keep in mind that the ultimate 
meaning of these terms and concepts can only be their meaning 
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in this concrete world. Thus, the problem of matter and energy 
has often aroused highly emotional utterances. In the domain 
of abstract concepts energy certainly is not matter, nor is matter 
energy. If these abstract concepts are as such taken to mean 
concrete realities, and if we, at the same time, feel strongly on 
the issue, then the question of the reduction of matter to energy 
becomes equivalent to a denial of the corporeality of the world, 
and reduction of energy to matter as tantamount to a gross 
materialism. And yet, as questions of reality, neither of these © 
‘reductions’ should greatly disturb us. If we keep in mind 
the concrete realities these concepts stand for, we shall readily 
see that we havé no right to speak of physical matter apart 
from all energy. In fact, if there were such, could we know it? 
In the same way energy apart from matter means energy apart 
from the grosser types of matter that we have been able to deal 
with directly. It certainly does not properly mean the existence 
of accidents apart from a substance, although the question of 
matter and energy has often been treated in that way, not least 
by scientists themselves. Any examination of this kind must 
commence with a clear determination of concepts in answer to 
the question: What do the observed facts indicate the full 
meaning of the concepts to be? That much work needs to be 
done here, both in critical reflection and in further scientific © 
research, is well known. | 

In a similar way, the writer suspects that a plea can = made 
for the actual inseparability of space and time in our space- 
time world of physical objects. We can of course, for practical 
purposes, deal successfully with space while neglecting time, 
and vice versa, just as we can deal with matter and energy. 
But have we any experience of time apart from spatialized 
objects and of space apart from objects enduring in time? To 
the writer it seems that the reaction against reification of 
abstractions is an outstanding merit of the often very obscure 


works of Whitehead. 
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The treatment of space and time in cosmology has two dis- 
tinct aspects. The first is that of their concrete reality, their 
relation to physical objects. A solution of this question must, 
of course, include a proper estimate of the relativity of motion, 
the relativity of space and time measurements, and questions of 
differences due to conditions of observers, and therefore of a 
type of influence of observer on observed fact other than that 
of mere subjectivism of mind. On the question of the relativity 
of space and time, Scholastic cosmology probably has fewer 
adjustments to make than on-some other problems. Another 
treatment of space and time is their analysis as continua, the 
necessary implications of the latter in regard to finiteness and 
infinitude, divisibility, and succession. 

A second part of cosmology would concern itself with a dis- 
cussion of the ultimate physical nature of things, the ultimate 
constitution of matter, and nature of life, its difference from 
the non-living in activities and intrinsic nature. A third part 
would again view the cosmos as a whole, going into the question 
of the general laws of the universe, hierarchy among beings and 
laws, the question of order and ultimately of origin. The 
problem of order brings in the question of teleology and the 
proof for the existence of an intelligent Creator derived there- 
from. Cautions against undue claims are specially necessary 
in this matter, and it is most important to keep the aim of 
speculative research well in mind: Just what does a cosmic 
order prove, and how necessarily does that what follows there- 
from? A pertinent question is the following: Is real chaos 
possible at all, or is chaos always relative to our limited knowl- 
edge? Given particles of definite natures, must not some type 
of order result? Again, the undoubted order found in the 
- world is the immediate result of physical causes, so-called sec- 
ondary causes. Now, within the domain of physical causation, 
the causal series has always been considered complete by 
Scholastics. According to the latter all secondary causes 
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operate in conjunction with the sustaining efficiency of the 
First Cause. But the First Cause, and any secondary cause, 
do not work together as ‘ partial’ causes; each is a total cause 
and complete in its domain. Hence the physical effect as such 
is fully accounted for in terms of its physical cause or causes. 
And the entire cosmic order, viewed as physical effect, does not 
as such point beyond its physical causes. But whether these 
causes themselves are self-sufficient and self-existent is a further 
question beyond that of the proof for a First Cause resting 
solely on the order of the universe. It is thus only when we 
have arrived at the contingency of these causes themselves, 
their self-insufficiency in the order of being, that we get to 
the relation of the secondary causes to the all-sustaining First 
Cause. 
Given the existence of a First Cause, the question of pan- 
theism needs explicit discussion, as does, independently from 
the foregoing, the question of pan-personalism or pan-psychism, 
which can the more readily be dealt with because of the previous 
discussions on soul in the philosophy of mental life. After the 
question of origin of the universe, there is still that of its 
evolution to the present state, and of the universality of the 
process of evolution. This is a question of fact and interpre- 
tation, chiefly of the latter; for we cannot experience past 
happenings, and even should we have present evidence of the 
actual evolution of one species out of another, there is still the 
matter of projecting this present observed evolution with its 
present circumstances into a remote and very different past. 
The evolution of man has very special aspects, derived from the 
previous conclusions of the philosophy of mental life and of © 
the second part of cosmology, in regard to the nature of life 
and of the human soul and the difference between man and 
other animals and non-living beings. — 

Up to this point we have traversed the high pointe in natural 
philosophy. Throughout the discussions of natural philosophy 
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there is question of fact and of interpretation of fact, also of 
the possible and the impossible or contradictory. In other 
words, there cannot but be an increasing consciousness during 
these studies that there exists also a pressing problem of knowl- 
edge. The latter is, in most manuals, treated as a part of logic 
and psychology, and in some few better treatises also from a 
‘metaphysical side, as a sort of introduction to metaphysics. 
This latter position is in accordance with the best tradition of 
the older Scholastics. : | 
So far we have said nothing of logic. A part of logic, formal 
logic, treated as little more than a logic of implication, akin to 
mathematics: in some ways, may well serve as introductory to 
“the study of philosophy. On the other hand, sound pedagogical 
results are obtainable if logic is taken after the philosophy of 
mental life when the viewpoint of logic is much better under- 
stood, as well as more thoroughly entered into. Today, the 
older critics of material logic can no longer be considered as 
covering the epistemological field sufficiently. At the same 
time, epistemology, coming after natural philosophy, has a 
wealth of experience and views to build on, as well as practical 
_ experience in more rigorous philosophical induction at the very 
least. At this point, too, epistemology can well serve the func- 
tion of an introduction to ontology, since the problem of knowl- 
edge necessarily leads to the nature of being, which in its turn 
can be thoroughly treated only after we are more settled on 
the limits and the possibility of the knowledge that reveals 
being-to us. | 
So far in the philosophical synthesis the matter of knowledge 
has really been taken for granted. As preliminary to a rigorous 
investigation of knowledge, the treatment of universal skepti- 
-eism furnishes an excellent opportunity for bringing out the 
necessary implications of all knowledge, implications of even 
the denial of knowledge. With this, certain general assump- 
tions underlying the previous investigations will be justified. 
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The philosophical j ustification of realism, however, in the 
writer’s mind, must go through three stages, introduced by a_ 
critical statement of the position and the assumptions with 
which the investigation starts. The first part of the latter would 
be a psychological examination of the knowledge process under- 
taken on the basis of realism, and for the purpose of discovering 
whether the assumption of realism is found by rigorous scrutiny - 
to defeat itself by ending in contradiction or disorder. It 
would answer the question, from the standpoint of psychology: 
What is the fact of knowledge? The second part would be a 
more rigorously critical examination of the data of the psy- 
chological investigation, of the conditions and limitations of 
knowledge, of its criteria. It would answer the question, from 
the critical standpoint: What is the reliability or validity of — 

knowledge? The third part would go into a philosophical 
investigation of the question: Just how is knowledge possible 
at all? This would be a more metaphysical discussion, entering 
into the question of the union of knower and known, knowledge 
as union of a thing with another as other, immateriality as the 
root of knowledge, as far as the knower is concerned, and again 
the foundation of knowability in things, rationality of things, 
etc. For most Scholastic manuals such a treatment would be 
quite new, but much valuable matter has been contributed by 
such recent Scholastics as Noél, Balthasar, Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Gredt, Maréchal, Maritain, and others, not to speak of St. 
Thomas and his commentators. a. 

The psychological investigation mentioned as the first part of 
epistemology would start with the same data as the philosophy 
of mind. But whereas the latter studies the processes especially 
as functions that give clues to the nature of man, epistemology _ 
would study them as processes presenting objects of knowledge 
to the mind. In knowledge acts the process as such is insepa- 
rable from the knowledge content given in the process; there- 
fore, because of the one-sided emphasis by each of these studies, 
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a warning against the possible abuse of abstraction is again in 
place. The same is true regarding the possible confusion of 
objectivity, as such, with physicalness on the one hand, and on 
the other, the possibility of taking ‘ object of knowledge’ and 
‘ physical object ’ as necessarily different. The critical investi- 
gation, our second part, would be an analytical adjudgment of 
the various types of knowledge acts, of perception, judgments 
of the ideal order, judgments of the real order, induction, 
deduction, of the value of concepts, and the problems of anti- 
intellectualism, ete. 

The third part of opistesnaliiaey will naturally lead to meta- 
physics proper, the study of being as such, and the necessary 
implications of being.‘ The philosophical experience so far 
_ gone through will, on the one hand, have resulted in a wealth 
of concepts regarding the nature of being, and on the other, 
have shown that the ultimate basis of all necessary relations 
between ideas and things must be finally rooted in that nature. 
Hence, the above Aristotelian and Scholastic definition of first 
philosophy, as well as the fact that in the latter we must find 
the ultimate justification for all principles that had previously 
come into play. i 
_ The necessary implications and Sestieatasselll are given in 
the very nature of being, in the notion as well as in the fact. 
From being it follows at once that being is being and is not 
- non-being, that it could not possibly be non-being. Thence the 
principle of identity as a necessary principle of being, and the 
transcendentals. From the principle of identity, or in it, is 
given the fact that every being is a determinate kind of being, 
likewise the analogy of being in regard to the various types of 
being in their relation to being as such.. An actional expres- 
sion of the —— of identity ore us the Scholastic prin- 


ace . haec scientia considerat de ente et yn uno, et de his quae con- 
iene ad ens inquantum hujusmodi” . . . “erit ejus speculari de ente 
inquantum est ens, et de eo quod quid est, et de his be sunt entis inquan- 
tum est ens.” (In VI. Met., lect. 1.) 
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ciple: Agere sequitur esse. And from this in turn it Sellen 
that, given being at all, order must also be, and that pure 
chaos is impossible, like pure nothing. From the principle that 
every being is of a determinate kind or type of being, there 
follows the metaphysical composition of matter and form 
wherever there is a plurality of forms of any one species. _ 

From the same principle, agere sequitur esse, it follows that 
it is ontologically impossible for mental being to run counter 
to the fundamental laws of being, or its necessary implications. 
It is indeed possible for mental being to pronounce the judg- 
ment that a thing is not what it is, therefore in statement to 
contradict the principles of being, but only at the risk of logical 
non-being, or irrationality (i. e., anti-rationality, not only 
a-rationality). However, even in the denial of the principle of 
identity or of contradiction, these principles are implicitly — 
affirmed, they are ontologically substantiated, so that the laws 
of necessary thought are but a logical counterpart of the laws 
of being. It. is thus contradictory for mind to think strictly in 
terms that are contrary to the principles of being. : 

Again, given being at all, it follows that being must be. And 
since being must be, we have on the one hand a single necessary 
being, an ens a se, with all the determinations following there- _ 
from, and the necessity of the possibility of a multitude of 
contingent and finite beings. Necessary being is pure being 
a se, not dependent on anything in any way, and the sustaining 
cause of all else. As intellect it is also pure intellect a se, itself 
the measure of contingent beings. In it the dichotomies of 
contingent being merge in the simplicity of perfection and 
infinitude of supreme being. 

Thus with strict metaphysics the ultimate hendation of the 
laws of thought and being are seen to be grounded in the very 
nature of being, and all beings to be grounded in the infinite, 
necessary being. With that the synthesis of speculative thought 
reaches rock bottom, as it were, and save for ever further growth 
in individual aspects, comes to an end. : 
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In this synthesis we have given no place to ethics, or the 
philosophy of human conduct. Where does ethics stand in the 
Scholastic synthesis? Did the Schoolmen of old have a philo- 
sophical ethics? Grabmann says that Thomas had in mind the 
writing of a Christian, supernatural, and not a purely philo- 
sophical ethics. Since almost every Scholastic manual of ethics 
has taken the Second Part of the Swmma Theologica as a model 
for the treatment and development of ethics, this can only mean 
that ethics as a philosophical branch has as yet hardly been 
developed by Scholastics. That the principles for such a study 
are not wanting in Thomas himself has been admirably shown 
by Deploige.® Thomas, in fact, says ethics is a science that 
presupposes a wide experience, hence requiring much time, and 
that youths are therefore not capable of proper ethical judg- 
ments. The latter are, moreover, difficult and less certain 
because of the nature of the matter treated in ethics, namely, 
human actions, which are very contingent and variable.!° 
Knowing the atmosphere and the minds of the thirteenth cen-_ 
tury, imbued as they were with the element of religion, we can 
understand how they did not feel the need of a strictly philo- 
sophical study of the problems of human conduct. Such is 
decidedly not the case in our own day. Today a philosophical 
ethics is one of the most acute needs of the Scholastic synthesis. 
Since human conduct is of men under all the varying conditions 
of the objective world, and ethical knowledge in turn is a section 
of total human knowledge, all the various conclusions of the 
speculative synthesis must converge to furnish the principles 
and data according to which a philosophy of human conduct 


may be formulated. 


St. John’s Unwersity, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 


8 Thomas von Aquin, p. 128. 

® Le conflit de la morale et de la —- (2nd ed.), Chap. VII, pp. 
243-326, passim. | 

10 In I Eth. e. 3. 
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THE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


SUPERFICIAL acquaintance with the history of the 
problem of knowledge brings out two important points. 
In the first place, the problem itself must be recognized as a 
‘persistent ’ one, since we find it cropping up and demanding 
a solution at every stage in the advancement of human thought. 
During the long course of philosophical speculation this problem 
has presented many and even contradictory sides to the inquir- 
ing student, so much so that it would be foolish to assert that 
the question stands today in anything like the selfsame relation 
to philosophy that it did, say, in the days of Plato. ‘The fact 
is that practically everything about it has changed, in the course 
of two thousand years, except the ground lines. These changes 
are especially noticeable in the manner of approaching the 
problem favored by present-day epistemologists, a manner which 
would have appeared to the early Greek thinker scarcely less 
strange than the modern mode of studying the — of the 
physical universe. 

Secondly, the general tendency of philosophy since Descartes 
has been to lift the knowledge problem out of its ancient meta- 
physical setting and to consider it almost exclusively from the 
critical angle. One of the results of such procedure has been 
to emphasize the psychological side of the cognitive process and, 
by a series of analyses of the mental phenomena involved in the 
attainment of truth, to prepare the way for an acceptable state- 
ment of the nature and validity of knowledge itself. Coupled 
with the critical attitude there has gone along the substitution 
of the evolutionary for the static interpretation, with the result 
that something more than a mere psychological picture of the 
genesis of knowledge has resulted from the investigations pur- 
sued in the evolutionary spirit. A deeply rooted prejudice 
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which involves the far-reaching assumption that knowledge is 
essentially relative, and as such essentially modifiable, has come 
to color all speculation on the knowledge problem even where it 
has not shaped our views concerning the nature of knowledge 
itself. | 

The outcome of the psychological and biological approach (in 
practice they generally merge one into the other) has been on 
the whole good, at least from the point of view of methodology. 
Knowledge is now customarily investigated in its smallest de- 
tails before one actually proceeds to the formulation of a theory 
concerning its nature or its validity. This delimitation of the 
field, with the consequent narrowing of investigation to the 
questions which belong exclusively to the problem of knowledge, 
cannot but produce beneficial results, if thinkers are honest with 
themselves and acknowledge that all this work is only prepara- 
tory to the construction of a metaphysic of knowledge, which 
must follow upon an analysis of the factors involved in the 
knowledge process, if our analytical work is not to go for naught. 
But to assume, as is done so often by empiricists, that a mere 
description of the knowing process is equivalent to an explana- 
tion of what knowledge truly is, cannot but fail to beget serious 
difficulties for a problem which is of its own nature sufficiently 
knotty to exercise the genius of the greatest thinkers. 

Neither should a philosopher content himself with taking a 
critical attitude toward the deliverances of mind and then, 
having satisfied his critical desires, refuse to go forward toward 
an explanation of the metaphysical problems which flow from 
his position and are, as often as not, inextricably bound up with 
his primary assumptions. A criticism of this type would be no 
less odious than a common-sense dogmatism which refuses to 
permit any questioning at all of the postulates upon which its 
assertions are founded. The fact is, and the history of phi- 
losophy stands witness, that critical thinkers have never been 
~ content merely to assume a skeptical attitude toward truth. 
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They have always ended by constructing a metaphysic not a 
whit less pretentious than that offered by the most confirmed 
dogmatists. 

One need not. go far afield to find examples of such a turn- 
about-face in the presence of the problems which reality forces 
upon us. Kant is typical, in fact he is the father of that class 
of thinkers who, beginning an examination of knowledge by 
putting its nature and even possibility to the severest test of 
criticism, concludes to a philosophy of a most insidious type 
which erects into metaphysical postulates principles which, at 
the outset, are put forward as exclusively critical. Such an 
attitude is neither fair nor honest; its only result can be con- 
fusion in thought, the attempted solution of a problem by a 
disguised compromise which leaves us no nearer ultimate success 
than when we began our investigation. But, as has been so 
often pointed out, it is impossible to evade for any length of 
time a problem of philosophy. Even to put it off is to arrive 
at a solution, at a more or less definite position, for such pro- 
cedure is only a manner of saying that the problem does not 
really matter after all. However, such was not the case with 
Kant who frankly affirmed that he intended to do away with | 
metaphysics altogether. He succeeded, as every one knows, in 
- becoming the most metaphysical thinker who ever lived. 

The modern stream of skepticism and agnosticism can be 
traced back to Kant as to its most consistent defender and 
popularizer and to Locke as to its very sourcehead.! It would 
be difficult indeed to exaggerate the importance and the influence 
of the attitude which these two thinkers introduced into the 


1 By the above statement I do not mean to assert that Locke and Kant 
took similar attitudes toward knowledge. Their positions were quite differ- 
ent, Locke examining human reason in order to discover its natural limi- 
tations and capability of error, while Kant was searching for the mental 
forms which are presupposed by knowledge and without which knowledge 
is impossible. | 
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discussion of the knowledge problem, and which has, since their 

time, been the most noteworthy, as well as an almost universal 

characteristic of all epistemological thinking. That the Kantian 
attitude possessed strong points is beyond controversy. Its 
triumphant sway over the realm of speculation for almost a 
century is proof enough, if such proof were required. However, 
this supremacy is on the wane, despite the fact that the influ- 
ence of Kant is still felt and gives rise to unexpected develop- 
ments in quarters where few today hold his name in veneration. 
Because of this continuing influence, we think it well to begin 


-- this discussion with an examination of the Kantian approach 


to knowledge, with the idea of determining, in as far as that 
may be possible, how much of his methodology is acceptable 
and how much must be discarded, before we proceed to a solu- 
tion of the problem of knowledge. This preparatory examina- 
tion is all the more necessary since no philosophy may lay claim 
to a hearing which does not come before the public in the guise 
of a critic of all preceding systems. Philosophers have indeed 
been puzzled to explain this strange twist of the modern mind. 
That it exists is beyond controversy, and yet despite our skepti- 
cism, as Ladd has pointed out, no century has witnessed more 
stupendous dogmatic syntheses than the very century which 
gave birth to criticism, the nineteenth. Even in our own life- 
time system has followed upon system, to give way to some 
contradictory point of view which pretended to include within 
itself all the praiseworthy elements of its discredited prede- 
cessor while offering doctrines of its own whose scientific and 
philosophical finality were assumed to be beyond all dispute. 
Kant approached the problem of knowledge by questioning 
the very possibility of any knowledge. His first question was: 
_ Is experience possible? In order to determine the answer to 
this question Kant distinguished between knowledge which 
comes from experience and knowledge which arises from the 
inherent power of the mind to construct thoughts of its own 
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transcending any and all experience. Thus, in the Introduction 
to the Critique of Pure Reason, he argues “ that all our knowl- 
edge begins with experience. But it by no means follows that 
all arises out of experience.” Such being the case, “it is a 
question which requires close investigation, and is not to be 
answered at first sight—whether there exists a knowledge alto- 
gether independent of experience, and even of all sensuous 
impressions.” * The Kantian answer is well known. There 
exists a pure experience. ‘‘ Knowledge of this kind is called. 
@ prior, in contradistinction to empirical knowledge, which has 
its sources a postertori, that is, in experience.” * And it is the 
special function of philosophy to determine the “ possibility, 
principles, and extent” of this a priori knowledge, not along 
the lines of dogmatism as it did in former ages, but critically. 
The great fault of the metaphysics before Kant’s time is this, — 
that it proceeded in a dogmatic fashion, “ that is, it confidently 
takes upon itself the execution of this task without any previous 
investigation of the ability or inability of reason for such an — 
undertaking.” | 

The method of Kant constituted a revolutionary change in 
the manner of approaching the knowledge problem. He no 
longer looked upon the world as a universe of real beings, a 
knowledge of which comes to us by experience of this same real 
universe. In fact, he utterly repudiates the philosophy which 
views experience as the giving of oa ready-made outside 
the mind to the mind. 

The true essence of experience consists in the inner nature 
of the mind itself which, through its own activity and according 
to certain immanent principles, constructs the so-called objects 
of thoughts. It is our own thoughts, therefore, not an external ~ 
world which the mind knows, the world thus becoming in this 


2 Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Meiklejohn, p. 1. 
Op. cit., p. 1. 


‘Op. cit., p. 5. = 
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philosophy an object of. consciousness. rather than an object 
existing in its own right and knowable by us by means of sensa- 
tions and thoughts. Epistemology therefore justifies its right 
to existence when it analyzes and comes to accept the immanent 
principles and laws of thought-activity which constitute the very 
nature of reason itself. In order to outline these laws in any 
scientific fashion, it is compelled to begin by an examination 
of reason itself in order to determine what its true and inner 
existence is. | | 

Kantian criticism, therefore, as it will be readily seen, begins 
with an assumption the dogmatism of which assuredly equals 
anything assumed by any of his predecessors. That far-reaching 
assumption is the postulate of apriorism, a principle which 
vitiates from the very beginning his analysis of knowledge. 
For if knowledge is incapable of ever passing behind the ap- 
pearance of things and must content itself with apprehending 
the relations of ideas one to another by a kind of superior 
reason, or at least by a kind of reason quite different from the 
one we mortals are acquainted with, we have reached a dogmatic 
position of the purest, most unalloyed kind. The critical start- 
ing point turns out to be, therefore, on examination, an assump- 
tion no less grave than the much criticized attitude which 
postulated the possibility on the part of the mind of knowing 
truth. The net result of the Kantian assault on the older 
metaphysics was to establish another dogmatism whose end- 
- result can be nothing less than skepticism and agnosticism. 
Philosophy is thus left in no better condition than it was before _ 
the appearance of the Critique of Pure Reason.° 


®5Cf. Prichard, Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, pp. 1-27. “It will be seen 
that the problem is mis-stated, and that the solution offered presupposes 
it to be mis-stated. His statement of the problem takes the form of raising — 
a difficulty which the existence of a priori knowledge presents to the ordi- 
nary view, according to which objects are independent of the mind, and 
ideas must be brought into conformity with them. . . . But Kant, in thus 
confining the difficulty to a priori judgments, implies that empirical judg- 
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That a priori knowledge presents a difficulty no one can 
doubt. It is not, however, the difficulty of knowledge in general. 
It is a difficulty of a special case of knowing wherein, by means 
of distinctions, it is possible to separate the so-called a priori 
elements existing in mathematical and physical knowledge from 
knowledge viewed as such. Now, it is not necessary to recognize 
any a priori elements in knowledge as such in order to give a 
coherent explanation of the same. This initial confusion of 
Kant, who asserted the contrary doctrine, runs through his 
whole synthesis with results too well known to require restate- 
ment. In basing his philosophy on the unquestioned validity 
of mathematical judgments, which according to him truly 
represent phenomenal existence, and denying a like value to 
a priori judgments, he was compelled logically to deny validity 
to all metaphysical knowledge; in a word, to tear down the very 
structure which he was so laboriously attempting to erect. 

The critical philosophy thus stands condemned by its own 
conclusions, if read in the light of its original aspirations and 
hopes. Far from solving the problem of knowledge it has but 
added another and an insuperable difficulty, should philosophy 
persist in seeking an answer along the lines laid down by Kant. 
Epistemology needs criticism of the most searching kind; it 
does not need a criticism which is merely a disguised skepticism. 
Unless we are ready to accept with a certain amount of assur- 
ance the possibility of reason knowing something beside itself, 
the mind must forever remain shut up within the narrow con- 
fines of its own world. : | 

To begin with such reasonable assurance of the power of 
thought to get outside its own little world does not mean to 


ments present no difficulty to the ordinary view; since they rest upon 
actual experience of the objects concerned, they are conformed to the objects 
by the very process through which they arise. He thereby fails to notice 
that empirical judgments present a precisely a difficulty.” (Op. cit., 
pp. 16-17). 
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proceed blindly. On the contrary, it entails an ever-increasing 
and closer analysis of each position taken, the elaboration of 
clegrer and more profound concepts, a more and more detailed 
study of the capabilities and limitations of the processes of — 
thought with the result that we shall arrive finally at a meta- 
physics whose primary principles are sound, and which may 
therefore become the starting point for wider and more extensive 
researches. On the other hand, it cannot fail to strike us that 
it is an altogether hopeless task to attempt a reconstruction of 
~ metaphysics by beginning with a denial of the power of reason 
to attain ultimate truth. Nor should the manifold contradic- 
tions ® which meet the philosopher in his quest of truth deter 
him in his search nor dampen his ardor. Every journey, and 
how much more so an intellectual one, is beset with difficulties 
all of which can be conquered if we are eventually to reach its 
end. The traveler who hopes to reach New York from Wash- 
ington appreciates full well that he must board the train at 
Washington in order to reach his destination. To proceed in 
the direction opposite to New York or to express the conviction 
that, despite assurances to the contrary, no railway joins the 
separated points, is to make beforehand the journey itself im- 
possible. Human reason can carry us along the road to truth 
only if we are willing to use reason as a vehicle of approach to 


¢“ A growing knowledge is bound to meet contradictions and thus to 
alter its concepts, and here lies the correction for the Kantian antinomies 
as well as for the more numerous contradictions which Mr. F. H. Bradley— 
following the scent of the dialectical argument even further than Kant— 
finds in his Appearance and Reality to be inherent in discursive thought. 
Thus, much truth can be distilled from both the Kantian and the Bradleyan 
dialectic: it is fatal to employ the concepts of the special sciences for 
unscientific, that is to say, for metaphysical purposes. Metaphysical cate- 
gories (if there are any such) must be the widest possible categories.” 
(Eaton, Symbolism and Truth, p. 277.) He concludes: “Mr. Bradley 
escapes agnosticism to fall into something very close to mysticism. Kant’s 
conclusion from his antinomies is, on the other hand, the. most glaring 
and insoluble antinomy of all.” 
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truth. By rejecting metaphysics on the one hand, - by 
shutting the mind up within itself on the other, criticism has 
made of epistemology a blind alley leading nowhere, and from 
which once entered upon it is impossible to retreat. 

Clearly, the approach to the knowledge problem must be 
through the gateway of psychological fact. That these facts 
have become overgrown by theories to such an extent that they 
are almost unrecognizable does not make the duty less certain 
of searching out the facts and preserting them in their naked 
condition of facts. Now, these facts are, as all will agree, facts 
of experience. But what facts of experience and of whose 
experience, will be asked immediately. These are questions 
which cannot be answered here. They are asked in this context 
simply to bring out the point that Kantian criticism cannot fail 
to ask them as every other possible approach to the knowledge 
problem must and has asked them. As a matter of fact, Kant 
did attempt to outline a psychology of human experience but it 
was a psychology peculiarly his own and of an experience no 
less peculiarly individual. 

In the first place, he was interested in analyzing the mate! - 
forms which constitute and underlie all thinking, and all this 
preparatory to a final determination of their validity. Now, 
the need of psychology even for the mere classifying of these 
mental forms can scarcely be called into doubt, despite the fact 
that practically the whole emphasis of criticism is trained on the 
analysis of the conditions of knowledge and of the relations of 
_ objects to our thoughts about them.” In spite of this one- 
sidedness the compelling fact remains that criticism no less than 


_ ™Caird, in Critical Philosophy of Kant (pp. 10 et seq.), attempts to 
exclude all psychology from the critical approach—a strange attempt to 
say the least on the part of a Kantian—due perhaps to his idea that the 
viewpoint of psychology is that of Locke who denied the distinction between 
subject thinking and object thought. See Walker, Theories of Knowledge, 
pp. 73-79, for a criticism of Caird’s position. . | 
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dogmatism presupposes a psychology gained by means of intro- 
_ spection. Kant at least never confused human with divine 
psychology. But his successors, including the leading neo- 
idealists of the present day, Croce and Gentile, did and have 
continued to do so. The effect of this confusion of thought upon 
epistemology has been marked, for it has resulted in the sub- 
stitution of a theory of Absolute Mind and its knowledge for 
that of the human mind and its knowledge. Epistemology has 
thus become a theory of knowledge in utter abstraction from 
our ordinary modes of thought; or, better, it has begun with a 
metaphysics of the universe which must be worked out before 
one is capable of stating how such finite centers of experience 
can know or if they really can know at all. 

This whole process of reasoning seems a turning upside down 
of the ordinary and normal mode of procedure and has given 
birth to a mass of abstractions divorced from any relation to 
human thinking, so much so that it has called down upon itself, 
and rightly so, the scorn and condemnation of pragmatists and 
humanists. Whatever one’s final judgment of the psychology 
and metaphysics of Kant may be, one thing is certain, the Sage 
of Konigsberg, unlike the absolutists, kept strictly within the 
bounds of human thinking, and tried to interpret and evaluate 
such thinking in accordance with the standards which his a 
priori principles seemed in demand. By this we do not mean 
to absolve his philosophy from the blame of having re-introduced 
skepticism under a new name into modern epistemological 
thought and thereby to have rendered more difficult a satisfying 
solution of its problems. Nothing lasting can be hoped for 
from the positing of insoluble problems and then attempting to 
find answers for them. What is required is a new statement 
of the problem based on a clearly thought out philosophy of the 
nature of mind and of knowledge. It remains, therefore, for 
present-day philosophers to retrace their steps in a direction 
opposite to that in which they have been placed by Kant, 
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although they may and should make their own many of the 
good points of the Kantian system. In particular, the Kantian 
doctrine of the essentially active and constructive nature of 
thought can be accepted when correctly understood and limited, 
despite the fact that we feel compelled to reject a great many 
of the conclusions he drew therefrom, the offshoot of his mathe- 
matical passion for synthesizing and simplifying psychological 
facts under a few, more or less fanciful headings. 

Of late there has been a widespread and vicious tendency to 
ask too much of epistemology, to load it down with the burden 
of a full-blown metaphysics. Thus conceived, a theory of knowl- 
edge is nothing less than a shield behind which a metaphysical 
theory advances and hopes to protect itself from too much 
criticism. By this, one does not mean to affirm that knowledge 
either as a fact or a process must be accepted uncritically. On 
the contrary, it is the function of a sound criticism to doubt 
about many things accepted quite generally as true, and ina 
special manner it should criticize most severely the different 
approaches to the problem of knowledge itself. It is only in 
some such fashion that we shall be able to distinguish false from - 
true statements of the problem, and to justify the fundamental 
postulates which must be accepted before any real progress can 
be made in the direction of constructing a sound and workable 
theory of human cognition.® 

James H. Ryan.. 
The Catholic University of America. 


_ &It scarcely need be pointed out that our position is quite different from 
that taken by a few contemporary thinkers who regard the problem of 
knowledge as a pseudo-problem. Cf. Leon egies, Uber das sogenannte 


Erkenntnisproblem, Gottingen, 1908. 


RELIGION AND VALUES 


ITTLE or no attention is paid to the concept of God as 
traditionally interpreted by the majority of philosophers. 
Directly or indirectly the existence of God is denied, either by 
making Him a mere projection or a symbol of something which 
is not Himself, by equating Him with a so-called nisus or by 
- conceiving Him as the conceptual harmonization of the uni- 
verse. No two philosophers are quite agreed on what consti- 
tutes the nature of God. It seems that there are as many gods 
as there are philosophers, that a modern museum which would 
contain them all would have to be something of a philosophers’ 
pantheon. Yet, in order that they might possess a common 
cause and a common banner under which to march forth to 
_ war on the traditional, our contemporaries regard a philosophy 
of values as the ground or basis of all religion. Historically, 
the source of this value-philosophy is to be traced to the Kantian 
tradition which denies the power of the speculative reason to 
transcend human experience. Man must content himself with 
the value which his beliefs may have for the practical reason. 
From the metaphysical point of view a philosophy of value 
bases itself on two negative principles, which, although they 
rarely come to the surface in the discussion of value itself, are 
nevertheless to be recognized as fundamental to its nature. 
These principles are: (a) the impossibility of ever knowing 
truth, and (b) the denial of substance. | 
A system of philosophy which acknowledges the existence of 
a real objective order and the capacity of the intellect to attain 
to that order by and through an act of knowledge will perforce 
seek truth as its unique object. Since truth is regarded as 
objective in such a system, it is not made by the knowing intel- 
lect. Even ‘though every human intellect were blotted out, 
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there would still be truth, for the Divine Intellect, which is 
Ultimate Truth, would still exist. Our intellects do not make 
the truth; they attain it; they discover it. Moreover, truth is 
what it is despite any wish on our part that it be otherwise. 
But suppose for a moment that the mind’s capacity to get out- 
side itself is denied, and suppose that the first thing known by 
us is the idea and not an object, then, as St. Thomas says,’ 
there is no refuge left for the thinker but a pragmatism which 
asserts the seeming to be the true. Pragmatism is the logical 
consequence of a denial of the objectivity of truth. It may 
_ glory in the fact that as an epistemology it can be said to corre- 
spond to human needs, yet it still remains true that one of 
the greatest of human needs is to be something more than a 
pragmatist. 

If the mind can never attain truth, philosophy hes but one | 
resource left, and that is to be interested in the value which 
things have for us. As Professor Mackenzie expresses it: 
“One statement is not truer than another, but only more con- 
venient for certain practical purposes, and in that sense more 
correct—just as we commonly say that certain modes of be- 
haviour are more correct than others. In other words, according 
to this view, truth is essentially a mode of value and nothing 
more.” * Hence James and his followers can say: “ If God has 
_a value for you, He exists for you; if He has no value for you, 
then He does not exist for you.” It is, therefore, the value for 
our thinking and our living that, in the last analysis, determines | 
God’s existence. A philosophy which surrenders truth as its 
supreme goal may still have an objective, though a less satis- 
factory one—value. | 

The second negative principle which underlies the philosophy 
of value is the denial of substance. It was Bergson who revived 
Heraclitus and his philosophy of becoming, and in his own lucid 


1 Summa Theologica, 18. q. 85, art. 2. 
2 J. S. Mackenzie, Ultimate Values, pp. BT 58. 
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style gave to the world the doctrine that there can be movement 
without. a thing that moves; that there are no things, only a 
devenir ; that substance, things, or anything which is supposed 
to be abiding is really a mere solidification of the flux of life 
effected by the intellect which by nature is the faculty of the 
static. More recently a philosophy built upon a lyricised 
science has asserted that the universe is but a spatio-temporal 
continuum. From the physical point of view this view seems 
at present to be a more or less fair description of what the 
universe is, but that it is a good philosophical description of 
the world is quite another matter. The interesting feature 
about such a philosophy, from our point of view, is that it 
marks a culmination of a gradual elimination of substance 
from the realm of philosophy. Descartes, writing under the 
influence of certain decadent Scholastics, misunderstood totally 
_ the idea of substance and reduced all substances to three: matter, 
mind, and God. Spinoza believed in but one absolute substance. 
Leibniz fell back on a multiplicity of substances. Berkeley 
alleged that the conception of substance had been arrived at 
illegitimately, and that to deny the existence of material sub- 
stance is not absurd. Hume attempted to show there was no 
thinking substance. Thus, after a century of speculation con- 
cerning the nature of substance, only one of the Cartesian 
substances survived for philosophy, namely, God. Now, when 
substance went out of philosophy, causality went with it. 
Everyone knows of the futile attempts which Kant made to 
revive this idea. At the present day philosophy has recognized 
the logic of the premises upon which it is founded and denies 
the category of substance altogether, even the substance of God. 
Thus Professor Alexander in his Space, Time and Deity, has 
succeeded in eliminating Deity. For him the spatio-temporal 
_ system of the universe is alone necessary. All forms, categories, 
and predicaments can be deduced from it. The world system 
is thus to be regarded as four-dimensional, three of which are 
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spatial, the other temporal, and all are infinite in extent. 
Within and from this great Space-Time matrix, not things nor 
substances emerge, for there are no substances, but only qualities 
which may be said to develop into more and more complex 
forms, which forms ultimately lead up to God Who possesses 
the quality of Deity. 3 

With substance eliminated, sitlesophy, if it is to have any 
interest in things human or material, must rest in the con- 
sideration of qualities, and the one quality which best fits in 
with the anti-intellectualist temper of modern thought is natur- 
ally the quality of value. Admittedly it would be a queer 
grammar which concentrated on predicates and ignored or | 
denied subjects, but it would be no less queer than a philosophy 
which denies the existence of substance and admits the existence 
of qualities. But facts are what they are. Contemporary 
thinkers refuse to accept substance; this tenet commits them 
to a philosophy of ws and, more equa to a phi- 
losophy of value.* 

All of which brings us to the question to be discussed: Is 
religion also to be understood in terms of value? Or is religion, 
after the. most generally accepted definition, to be understood © 
as “ faith in the conservation of values ” ? 

First of all, it may be pointed out that religion, from the 
natural and the philosophical point of view, is not faith in 
anything, in the sense that faith is an hypothesis, an als-ob, a 
leap in the dark, an accumulation of possibilities, a hope, a wish 
to believe, or “an organic response, the psychological presup- 
position of which is a system of reflex arcs so integrated that 
some given assertion may be responded to positively.””* We 
can never begin with faith as we cannot begin with authority. 


* J. S. Mackenzie, in Ultimate Values (pp. 27 ff.), confirms our statement 
that the philosophy of value has arisen from a denial of substance. “ It 
already has been noted,” he writes, “as one of the general characteristics 
of the thought of our time that the old conception of substance has tended | 
to decay or to be subordinated to other conceptions.” 

“Wesley R. Wells, Biological Foundations of Belief, p. 71. 
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For faith is not primitive; it presupposes a reason for the faith 
that is in one. If we have no legitimate grounds for believing 
in an authority, or reposing our trust and confidence in a thing © 
or a person, then such faith is vain and-illusory. Granted that 
- religion is not faith in its primitive and natural meaning, is it 
true that religion may still be interpreted in terms of value 
This question brings us to the second aspect of the contemporary 
conception of religion which looks upon religion as “ the con- 
servation of values.” Now, we believe such an idea to be alto- 
- gether unacceptable and for the following reasons: (a) Value 
implies some relation to human consciousness, and this feature 
of value makes man not God the center of religion. (b) Values 
are inexplicable without God. This criticism applies to those 
who neglect God and hold to purely human values. (c) Even 
for those thinkers who acknowledge God as the ground of value, 
the expression “conservation of values” falls short of real 
religion. 
- It may be well at the beginning of this discussion to say a 
few words about value as understood in the Scholastic phi- 
losophy. Value, for the Scholastic, means a form or kind of 
“good,” and a thing is good, in a general way, when it is 
desirable.” Now there are three kinds of good: the useful, 
the pleasurable, and the absolute good. The useful good is 
that which leads to an ulterior good. The pleasurable good is 
_ the subjective enjoyment which accompanies the pursuit or the 
attainment of some end. The absolute good, or the good in 
itself, is that which is desirable in itself apart from the pleasure 
it may give or the use it may have. 
_ The modern term value may be related either to the bonum 
delectabile or the bonum utile of the Scholastics, but has noth- 
ing in common with the bonum in se, for the reason that value 


- § Ratio enim boni in hoc consistit quod aliquid sit _—— (Summa 
Theologica, 18. q. 5, art. 6.) 
-* Summa Theologica, I8. q. 5, art. 6; 18.-2ae. q. 99, art. 5. 
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introduces something into the concept of good which is contrary 
to its nature, namely, a real relation to the one possessing it. 
Things indeed have value; and they have a value because they 
are related to a person or a thing which can use or take pleasure 
in them. But this is the very contrary of the bonum im se, 
which existentially is independent of any value it may have for 
either a person or a thing. The fact that our contemporaries 
protest against the use of the term “good” (as bonum in se) 
as being “too suggestive of something absolute and unques- 
tionable ”’ proves that it has not for them the same meaning as 
the term “value.”7 That the bonum in se and value are not 
identical is further borne out by an examination of the more 
important modern theories of value which may be reduced to 
two, namely, the relational theory and the harmony theory. 
The relational theory maintains that value is not the object 
alone, but the object as standing in relation to the satisfaction — 
of some desire. When the object, whatsoever it may be, is 
conceived as existing out of that relation, then its value dis- 
appears.° The harmony theory of value, on the other hand, 
asserts that not the individual interest but the social intelligence 
determines values.? Thus, for the first theory, value is a matter 
of quantity, for the second a matter of degree of adjustment, 
but in either case value is unintelligible apart from a conscious- 
ness either human or social. Even for those who bring God 
into their system of value, “the center of value lies in the 
subject and in the way it reacts on the object, rather than in 
the character of the object. The essence of value lies in the 
experient subject, and we cannot transfer it to a system which 
somehow transcends the subject.’’ 1° 


7J. S. Mackenzie, Ultimate Values, p. 93. | 

®R. B. Perry, “A Definition of — Journal ips Philosophy, I1 
(1905), 141. 

*D. S. Robinson, The God of the Inberal Christian, P- 82. 

10 Galloway, Philosophy of Religion, p. 356. 
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The point to be insisted upon here is that value and good 
(bonum in se) are not the same. The relation between the good 
and the experiencing subject is a purely logical one; things are 
good independently of our attitude toward them. But the re- 
_lation between value and the experiencing subject is real; “‘ the 
essence of values lies in the experient subject.”? We endow 
things with value; but we do not endow things with goodness.** 
Now, to center religion on that which by its very nature is 
dependent on a sentient subject is to ground religion in man 

and not in God. Religion would then be but the sum of God’s 
- duties to man, instead of the sum of man’s service to God. 
Such a view perverts the order of nature and makes the potter 
the servant of his clay. Such a system, too, proceeds on the 
false assumption that God is Value because things are valuable, 
whereas the truth is that things are good because God is good.?? 
Goodness implies no real relation in man, and hence implies 
no real dependence of God on man, but value must be said to 
imply such a dependence on the admission of contemporary phi- 
losophers themselves. By all this I do not mean to say that 
values have no place in religion, nor do I mean that God is 
not the ground or foundation of all values. The point I am 
insisting on is simply this: religion is not to be defined pri- 
marily in terms of value. 

Now, the philosopher who defines religion as conservation of 
values is faced by a serious dilemma. Either he denies the 
existence of God or he admits God as the ground of value. But 
if he deny the existence of God, the conservation of values is 
inexplicable. How is it possible to conserve values without 
God? Without the abiding, without the Perfect, without God, 
so called “ permanent and conserved values” can only mean 
their preservation by the successive generations of human 


11 The term good is much preferable to “intrinsic value” for the reason 
that it admits of no confusion concerning objectivity. 
Hebdom, lib. 4. c. 
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society on this earth. ‘“ This means in the first place, that 
every human person is a means to the experience of value in 
other persons; every generation a means to the experience of 
value in later generations; that every human being is a means 
only; none is an end in himself . . . it makes every generation 
a bonfire to warm the hands of the next, which in turn is fuel 
for its successor. The tragedy is that no one remains to be 
warmed without being destroyed; and add to this the proba- 
bility that the whole bonfire itself will doubtless some day be 
extinguished. Such permanence of values is no true perma- 
nence.” 13 As Professor Hocking has so well said: “ Values, 
human values, can survive only if, reaching out toward a meta- | 
physical condition which their dream shapes foreshadow, they 
find it. They really need reality to climb on; they need a reality 
they can climb on. They want an independent source of stand- 
ards, a mooring outside nature. Their own poussée vitale 
droops, half-grown, unless it meets an equivalent attrait vital 
streaming into its environment from some pole outside itself.” 14 

If one postulates God as the ground of value the definition 
“‘ conservation of values ” falls short of the real significance of 
religion. If there be no God, as we have said, then how con- 
serve even the best values? And if there is a God, why rest in 
the conservation of the imperfect? Why not seek its transcend- 
ence in the realm of the Infinite and the Perfect? A religion 
which reaches the depths of the human heart and satisfies the 
spiritual longings of the immortal soul can never and will never 
be dedicated to the mere conservation of values, for religion at 
its best is a transcendence of values. How strange it is that 


18K. S. Brightman, Religious Values, p. 120. 

1* Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 412. , 

“To identify religion with the service of unrealized and purely human 
values, while denying to these values a cosmic foundation, is a confusion 
of thought.” (Joseph A. Leighton, Man and the Cosmos, p. 537.) 

James Lindsay, Great Philosophical Problems, p. 1. 
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those who most loudly decry sanctions of reward and punish- 
ment as unworthy of true virtue are those very thinkers who 
most eloquently plead for the conservation of their own values! 
To talk about our values, to seek the safeguarding of them, to 
fumble with our highest interests, and, at the same time, to 
talk of God as the Ground of these values, is to separate the 
existence of God from the value He has for us. There is no 
distinction in God between the metaphysical and the moral 
attributes; He is. Religion then can only and rightly be under- 
stood in terms of existence and not in terms of value. That is 
why St. Thomas speaks of religion only after he has finished 
discussing values. Religion begins where values leave off, and 
it is the transcendence of values which marks the beginning of 
true commerce with God. In his most complete treatise on 
_ values, the whole of Question II in the Prima Secundae of the 
Summa, St. Thomas considers singly those values which present- 
day thinkers would like to conserve, earthly values of riches, 

worldly values of fame, glory and power, physical values of 
pleasure, intellectual values such as the knowledge of the good, 
the true and the beautiful, and, finally, all created values, and 
in none of these does he find the proper object of religion. The 
religious objective is something quite beyond, transcendental to 
these values, surpassing them like the light of the sun surpasses 
_ that of the faintest star. It is God Who is man’s ultimate end, 
not values. | 

In taking this position we do not mean to assert that God is 
not the reason why there are values in life and noble ideals in 
religion. We are merely saying that value is not the proper 
and primary concept with which to define religion. Moreover, 
the philosophy of value has bad origins, a suspicious family 
_ history, and a bar sinister in its escutcheon. It has come into 
prominence through the efforts of an empirical and a pragmatic 
philosophy. Despite this fact, it is a legitimate problem of 
“philosophy, this we do not deny, but it is only secondarily a 
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problem in religion. Values can never be the primary con- 
sideration for religion, for God is not a value, and to look upon 
Him as nothing higher than the Ground of values, and the 
conserver of our best and highest interests, is to shift the center 
of reference in religion toward man and away from God. 
Fundamentally, religion is intelligible only in terms of God 
and Existence, and secondarily in terms of value. For that 
reason we prefer to follow the ultra-modern St. Thomas rather 
than the modern philosopher of value, and to discuss religion 
in its secondary consideration not so much as “‘ the conservation 
of values” but as the transcendence of values through the 
-sacramentalization of the universe. And be it noted that the 
sacramental philosophy of St. Thomas accepts what is best 
in value-philosophy, without being burdened by any of its 
serious defects. It is here offered not as a criticism of the 
system of value so much as its very perfection and crown. 
What, we may ask, is the great ideal of contemporary re- 
ligion? Is it not to bring man into greater prominence in 
the general scheme of things? How often do we not hear it 
stated that “‘man must have a vote in the cosmic councils of 
the world; ” that ‘man is not a mere puppet in the hands of 
God; ” that “ the seat of authority has been shifted from heaven 
to earth ”; that “man must now take his share in the governing 
of the universe ”’; that as a monarch is passing out of 
existence,” and that “man is gradually freeing himself from 
the other-worldly pull of divine theologies”? For many think- 
ers the philosophy of values satisfies this desire of the modern 
man to be the important element in religion. But let us remark 
also that it brings man into prominence only at the expense of 
God. Either the existence of God as a Supreme Being is denied 
outright, His existence is reduced to the unknowable, or He is 
made identical with an evolving universe or the ideals of the 
human family. 4 
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It is our contention that the sacramental philosophy of St. 
Thomas satisfies the best in the ideals of modern thought, 
namely, to bring man into prominence, without in the least 
sacrificing either the truth of the existence, nature, or dignity 
of God, or making man the measure and the maker of His - 
Maker. In other words, the sacramental philosophy of Aquinas 
makes man the center of this universe, but does not fall into 
the error of making man the only thing i in the universe incapable 
of perfecting itself. | 

"What is meant by the term “ sacramental philosophy”? A 

sacrament is any material thing used by us as a means of 
: spiritual sanctification. In the strict theological sense of the 
term, there are seven sacraments, each and every one of them 
being signs instituted by Christ for the conferring of Divine 
Life on the souls of men. But in the broad meaning of the 
term, everything in this world may be regarded as a sacrament 
in the sense that every material thing is a means, an instrument, 
_a stepping-stone, a scaffolding, a ladder to the spiritual, the 
infinite, the eternal. Now, the whole sacramental character of 
this philosophy can be reduced to the following proposition: 
everything in the | universe centers about man and was made 
for man, but man was made for God.1® Hence, everything in - 
this world has a value for man inasmuch as it is a means to 
the attainment of His ultimate end Who is God. Because 
things have values and are not permanent abiding goods in an 
Kternal City, they are but earthly sacraments leading us on to 
absolute perfection. | 

Everything on this earth has been made for man. As the 
servant serves the master, so in the great hierarchy of creation 


18 Summa Theologica, Ia. q. 21, art. 1 ad 3; q. 47, art. 3; q. 103, art. 
2 ad 3. 

Contra Gentiles, Lib. 1. c. 78; lib. 3. c. 98; 1 d. 44 q. 2; De Veritate, 
q. 5, art. 1 ad 3; De Potentia, q. 5, art. 4 ad 2; q. 7, art. 9. 
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that which is lower serves that which is higher.1° The various 
elements, hydrogen, oxygen, and the like, serve plant life. If 
the clouds refuse to send down their benediction of rain, if the 
sun rebels against serving the plants with its light, it would 
not be long until plant life would perish from the earth. Just 
as chemical elements serve plants and are necessary for their 
life, so do plants serve animals, and animals serve men. And 
these lower things serve man not only as ministering to his 
needs, as affording subsistence for his life, but even as offering ~ 
him the raw material of knowledge, and the starting-point for 
a study of great spiritual realities.*? 

The universe thus presents the spectacle of a great aheenid 
at the base of which are minerals and chemicals, and at the peak 
of which is man. Life grows in intensity and in immanence 
as the pyramid mounts up through the kingdom of plants and 
animals until finally it is crowned with the superior life of man, 
a life which is not merely vegetative or sensitive but intel- 
lectual.*® It is in virtue of this superior kind of life that man 
exercisés dominion over all lower creatures. For man is not 
guilty of murder when he plucks up the plant for his food, nor 
when he serves the flesh of an animal at table, though it can 
be said of him that he is destroying life. He is the master of 
these lower creatures. They were made for him, are necessary 
for his existence, and he may use them as he sees fit. 

The progress of man, and, in a certain sense, the very pro- 
gress of this universe consists in the gradual domination of all 


16 Creaturae ignobiliores sunt propter nobiliores sicut creaturae, quae 
sunt infra hominem, sunt propter hominem. (Summa Theologica, 14. q. 65, 
art. 2; Contra Gentiles, lib. 2. c. 42; De Veritate, q. 27, art. 7 ad 4; 
Summa Theologica, I#. q. 21, art. 1 ad 3.) 

17° Vel ad intellectus perfectionem, quas in eis veritatem speculatur; vel 
ad suae virtutis executionem; et scientiae explicationem ad modum, quo 
artifex explicat artis suae conceptionem in materia corporali; vel etiam ad 
corporis sustentationem, quod est unitum animae intellectuali. (Contra 
Gentiles, lib. 3. c. 112.) 

18 Contra Gentiles, lib. 4. ¢. 11. 
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things by man. Uncontrolled and unharnessed natural forces 
never make for ‘progress any more than uncontrolled social 
forces make for peace. Domination consists in the unification 
of forces, and the more man succeeds in conquering and 
domesticating the wild untamed forces of nature, the more he 
has progressed and the more the universe has progressed with 
him. Thus, the more complex of our recent discoveries and 
inventions have been due to the unifying of distinct and sepa- 
rate discoveries in various fields. In other words, progress 
does not mean contempt of the traditional, neither does it mean | 
the merely novel, the changing of standards with every suc- 
ceeding age. Logically understood, progress can only mean, 
in relation to the universe, the gradual unification of all natures, 
forces, and powers under the kingship of man. | 

But how is this unification to be effected? How is this pro- 
gress of the universe to be brought about? It can be brought 
about effectively only by a faculty which is destined by its very 
nature to serve the process of the unification of the forces of 
nature, and that is the human intellect. Man is ordained to 
the perfection of the universe, and is a very essential part of 
its perfection, because he possesses the power of intellect which 
nothing below him possesses, and which must be said to differ- 
entiate him from things more powerful than himself.1® The 
intellect is spiritual, and being spiritual is capable of knowing 
all things. Unlike other faculties it is not limited in its object. — 
The eye is limited to color, the ear to sound, but the intellect 
is capable of knowing not only that which is colored, or audible, 
or tangible and material, but everything that is.2° And this is 
the reason why, according to St. Thomas, the intellect has a 


19 Homo ordinatur ad perfectionem universi ut essentialis pars ipsius, 
- eum in homine sit aliquid, quod non continetur virtute nec in elementis, 
nec in coelestibus corporibus, scilicet anima rationalis. (De Potentia, q. 5, 


art. 10.) 
2° Quidquid esse potest, intelligi potest. (Contra Gentiles, lib. 2. ¢. 98.) 
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greater affinity for the whole universe than any other faculty 
with a more limited object. Since the intellect can embrace all 
being, God has wonderfully subjected all things to it.?4_ As the 
universe contains all things materially, so the intellect, says a 
commentator of St. Thomas, contains all real things inten- 
tionally.?2 The physical constitution of man sums up all the 
orders below him. He possesses the existence of the stone, the 
life of the plant, the sentiency of the animal, but in addition 
to these, man has his own peculiar intellectual perfection by | 
which he possesses the universe within himself, not materially 

as it is in the outside world, but spiritually.2* Thanks to this — 
faculty which is capable of knowing everything that 7s, man 
can reduce all things to the unity of his own thought.?* The 
scattered and disparate forces of nature, uncontrolled waterfalls, 
coal buried in the bowels of the earth, electricity free in the 
flash, none of these taken singly or in their native condition 
makes for scientific progress; neither does the possession of 
separate and disjointed facts make for knowledge or science 
unless they have been reduced to the unity of a great principle 
of thought, like that of causality or finality. The universe is 


21 Naturae autem intellectuales maiorem habet affinitatem ad totum quam 
aliae naturae; nam unaquaeque intellectualis substantia est quodammodo 
omnia, in quantum totius entis comprehensiva est suo intellectu; con- 
venienter igitur alia propter substantias intellectuales providentur a Deo. 
(Contra Gentiles, lib. 3. c. 112.) 3 

22 Sicut enim universum. omnia continet penliter, sic mens continet omnia, 
quae realia sunt, sed idealiter, quia unaquaeque mens est quodammodo 
omnia, in quantum comprehensiva est totius mentis; qualibet alia sub- 
stantia participationem tantum entis habet. (Petronius in Contra Gentiles, 
lib. 3. c. 112.) 

28 To possess a thing not materially but formally, which is the definition — 
of knowledge, is the noblest manner of having or possessing it. (In 
I, 18.) 

Cognitio sensitiva—circa multum diffunditur—cognitio rationis—mul- 
tum ad unum convolvit. (De Div. Nom.,.c. VII, 1. 2.) Hoc enim rerum 
ordo habet, quod quanto aliquid est superius, tanto habet virtutem magis 
unitam et ad plura se extendentem. (Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 57, art. 2; 
II-IIae, q. 76, art. 2.) 
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not merely static, like a pyramid of ancient Egypt; rather it 
is like a pyramid in construction. The world is continually 
becoming more and more pointed, more and more centered, in — 
just the proportion that man brings it under his control. 

_ Now, this upward tendency of things, evolution -in the pro- 
gress of things, if you will, is being effected by virtue of a 
double force, one inherent in the things which are perfectible, 
the other inherent in that which perfects them.2® An inferior 
nature can never attain to the nature of a superior object except 
by the action of that superior nature, just as water can never 
be heated except by fire, or its equivalent. Oxygen, hydrogen, 
phosphates, and all similar elements are constantly moving 
upward and onward in the pyramid of creation and entering 
into the life of plants, a privilege and a perfection which 
_ would be denied them if plant life did not have some superior 
_ power of assimilating them and making them live its life. 
Plants and chemicals enter into animal life, and have their 
existence and their life thus ennobled and perfected, thanks to 
the peculiarly superior and assimilating power of the animal 
organism. ‘The chemical, plant, and animal kingdoms enter 
_ into man, and become one with him, because of the superior 
power of the human organism to adopt and perfect and assimi- 
late these lower natures. Man, however, has a higher power 
than the mere function of food assimilation, inasmuch as he 
possesses a soul, and every being assimilates according to its 
own nature. The universe below him is perfected first because 
it offers itself to man in order to be perfected, and secondly 
because it is taken up by the intellect which is actively supe- 
rior to it and capable, therefore, of ennobling and perfecting 
and “ supernaturalizing ” that which is below. 


25 Tn omnibus naturis ordinatis invenitur, quod est perfectionem naturae 
inferioris duo concurrunt; unum quidem, quod est secundum proprium 
motum; aliud autem quod est secundum motum superioris naturae. (Swmma 


Theologica, II-Ilee, q. 2, art. 3.) 
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Let us suppose for a moment that in the universe there existed 
no Force or Power superior to man, capable of perfecting and 
 ennobling him. If this were so, then man would be the only 
creature in the universe capable of being further perfected. 
Oxygen finds its perfection in the plant, the plant in the animal, 
and the animal, in man’s organism, and all three are perfected 
in man’s intellect. Man, however, would have no one to whom ~ 
he could turn in order to be perfected. Such a universe would 
be irrational and foolish. 

Perfection of a lower nature demands two things, the passive 
power of perfection in that lower nature, and the active power 
of perfection in a nature above man. Whence would come this 
perfection if man were supreme, if there is no one above him? 
Evolution, as you may say, would explain the process. But 
evolution merely explains the how of the process and not the 
why. FEvolution, indeed, is one of the possible methods of 
creation, and every type of evolution which does not presuppose 
that the greater comes from the less may be regarded as an 
acceptable working hypothesis. But to deny the existence of a 
power above man, to deny a perfecting thing antecedent and 
- superior to that which is to be perfected is to presuppose that 
the greater may come from the less. Evolution then, intelli- 
gently understood, does not exclude God any more than a “ self- 
made ”’ man can be said to exclude his mother. One may say, 
for example, that a watch was made by a machine or that it 
was made by hand. But, after explaining the particular pro-— 
cess by which it was actually made, one must still ask the 
question: Who made it? It is the very same with this universe 
of ours. The length of time it took for the universe to evolve 
has, of course, nothing at all to do with the problem of its origin, _ 
and those who think it does might equally well suppose that if 
the handle of a brush were sufficiently long it would paint by 
itself. The problem is not whether things are going fast or 
slow. The problem is why do they go at all. 
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To return to the point under discussion: If this universe 
ends with man, then how can man ever be perfected? In a 
certain sense a purely humanistic religion which denies that 
God exists makes the chemicals greater than man, for it asserts 
that they are capable of being perfected, a privilege which is 
denied to man. In my opinion, no philosophy which stops with 
mere human values, and a spatio-temporal continuum, can 
escape this serious difficulty. | 

The sacramental philosophy of St. Thomnas, on the contrary, 
maintains the legitimate ideals of contemporary thought by 
making man the crown of the universe; it avoids the error of 
making him self-centered and incapable of being perfected by 
insisting that over and above the imperfect there exists a per- 
fect, over and above the transitory, there is the immutable, over 
and above evolution and progress there is the intelligibility of 
evolution and progress, and over and above man there exists a 
God.2¢ 

Given such a philosophy the things of this universe, even the 
best of them, immediately take on a new and changed meaning. 
_ They are now not ends but means, and means in the sense that 
they are sacraments; that is to say, material stepping-stones to 
the realm of the spiritual. The universe thus becomes a scaffold- 

ing up which man climbs to the heights of the Abiding and the 
Eternal. Religion, therefore, cannot be wholly concerned with 
the mere conservation of even the noblest human values; it 
should seek rather to surmount human values, to make of them 
instruments of something permanent and lasting. Thus, the 
world, in the sacramental philosophy of St. Thomas, has a true 
value, but its real value lies in this, that it leads us on to God, 
or better still, it has a value because it is sacramental. 

The supreme duty of man is not to conserve the — 


2° Summa Theologica, Ie. q. 2; Ie. q. 85, art. 3 ad 1; 3a. q. 1, art. 5 ad 3. 
Fulton J. Sheen, God and Intelligence, PP- 218 ff. 
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rather his duty is to sacramentalize the universe, which may 
be effected by sacramentalizing both what he knows and what 
he does. St. Thomas worked out this idea in detail when treat- 
ing the ontological character of knowledge. Everything in this 
world, according to him, has been made according to the arche- 
typal ideas existing in the mind of God. These archetypal ideas 
existing in the mind of God are spiritual and eternal. Such 
ideas as they may be said to exist in matter by reason of His 
creative act lose their character of spirituality and transcend- 
ence and become individual, particular, and finite.2*7 But, in 
order that they may again revive in their qualities of spirituality 
and transcendence it is necessary that a mind strip them of 
their material character, disincarnate them, as it were, from all | 
that limits them, and separate them from the particular. This 
is, of course, the task of the abstracting intellect of man. Stand- 
ing at the confines of the world of matter and the world of 
spirit man is particularly fitted for this work. Possessing an 
affinity for both worlds, he has the power to assimilate matter, 
inasmuch as he has a body, and to abstract the apisiont from it, 
inasmuch as he has a soul. | : 
But once in the possession of these ideas, man 1 has a double 
task cut out for himself. First, he must exteriorize such ideas, 
that is, pass them out, communicate them to his fellowmen and 


27 Manifestum est autem quod a Deo effluit in rebus non solum illud quod 
ad naturam universalem pertinet, sed etiam ea quae sunt individuationis 
principia; est enim causa totius substantiae rei, et quantum ad materiam, 
et quantum ad formam; et secundum quod causat, sic et cognoscit, quia 
scientia ejus est causa rei. (Summa Theologica, Ia. q. 57, art. 3.) 

In Verbo autem Dei aeterno existiterunt rationes rerum corporalium. 
(Summa Theologica, Ia. q. 56, art. 2.) 

Sic enim scientia Dei se habet ad omnes res creatas sicut scientia arti- 
ficis se habet ad artificiata. Scientia autem artificis est causa artifica- 
torum, et quod artifex operatur per secum intellectum. (Summa Theo- 
logica, I#. q. 12, art. 8.) Scientia Dei est causa rerum, secundum quod 
res sunt in scientia. (Ibid. ad 2.) 

Sicut ab illis (divinis) ideis effuunt res ut wasabi: | in forma et in 
materia, ita effluunt species in mentibus creatis, quae sunt cognoscitivae 
rerum. (De Veritate, q. 15, art. 1; 2d. 16. q. 1, art. 2. ad 2.) 
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to other creatures in order thus to ennoble and spiritualize the 
world itself. In other words, he must do with them, and this 
_ makes for the nobility and spirituality of civilization. The 
more lofty, as a matter of fact, the exteriorization of the ideals 
of man, the nobler will be our civilization. He will sacra- 
mentalize what he does by infusing matter with his own thought, 
after the fashion of the artist, by readjusting the forces of 
nature and the energies of the earth in the light of his intellect, 
so that his fellow-creatures may in their turn be lifted up above 
- themselves as matter has been lifted above itself. 

Man, however, must not only exteriorize his own ideas, for 
not possessing a perfect life within himself, he must conserve 
his forces. His second duty then is to interiorize these his 
ideas. Such an act makes for the development of his own 
spiritual life. For in what he knows of the revelation of the 
nature and the attributes of God, he sees God as His ultimate 
end; he sees, too, that perfection consists in using the world 
as a means and not an end; that since all things have come 
from God, so too they must go back again to Him. In other 
words, he must know nothing less than the source of all knowl- 
edge, God. The more sublime the interiorization of these ideas, 
the more sublime his contemplation, the more rich and sublime 
becomes his spiritual life. And this task belongs to him, not 
as a citizen of this world, but as a citizen of the world of spirit. 

The sacramentalizing process takes adequate account of the 
fact that man is both material and spiritual, that he has not 
only a body but also a soul. Sacramentalizing what he does, by 
spiritualizing the material for the sake of civilization, sacra- 
mentalizing what he knows by spiritualizing his interior life, 
| man is thus led to God by the double route of action and thought, 
power and knowledge, art and science.”®. | 

28 Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 15. art. 1. Ideas may be considered either as 


exemplars, i. e., principles of action, or types, i. e., principles of cognition. 
The former, in man, belong to the practical: intellect; the latter to the 
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The universe is a great sacrament and man is the priest of 
this sacrament. The mineral hidden in the bowels of the earth 
has no tongue, the plant has no other language than its flower, 
the animal has no speech other than its cry. The gaspings of 
these creatures would have fallen dead before the mansions of 
their Eternal Maker, were there not someone to transmute, to 
ennoble, and to make them intelligible. If the mineral could 
speak, assuredly it would thank God for its existence; if the 
plants could speak they would thank God for their life; if the 
animals could speak they would thank God for their sentiency. 
But man can speak, and he can not only speak for them, but 
he can speak as them, since he sums up all things within himself 
in virtue of his spiritual soul. Possessing them within himself 
by knowledge, he can render thanks for them, pray for them, 
praise for them, love for them, plead for them, rejoice for them, 
entreat for them; aye more, like the three youths in the fiery 
furnace he can sing in their name a living Benedzcite to the 
Creator.?° | 


speculative. And both of them are one in God. The Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity is the source of both and therefore the sources of all art 
and science, for what is art but participation in the Exemplary Cause, and 
what is science but participation in the Formal Cause. This is the ultimate 
reason why there is not and never can be a conflict between art and science. 

2° As St. Bonaventure puts it in his Itinerarium mentis in Deum (Chap. 
I, p. 302—Tria opuscula S. Bonaventurae, 4th ed., Quarrachi, 1925): “If 
there be any man who is not enlightened by this sublime magnificence of 
created things, he is blind. If there be any man who is not aroused by the 
clamor of nature, he is deaf. If there be any one who, seeing all these 
works of God, does not praise Him, he is dumb; if there be any one who, 
from so many signs, cannot perceive the First Principle, that man is foolish. 
Open, therefore, your eyes, incline your spiritual ears, unloosen your lips 
and apply your heart (Prov. xxii. 17) so that in every creature you may 
see, hear, praise, love, worship, magnify, and honor your God, lest other- 
wise the whole world should rise up against you. For on account of such 
ignorance ‘the whole world shall fight against the unwise’; but to the 
wise, on the contrary, all this shall be matter for glory, since they can say 
with the prophet: ‘For thou hast given me a delight, O Lord, in thy 
doings, and in the works of thy Hand I shall rejoice ’.” 


i 
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Such a system of sacramental philosophy admits of “ world 
loyalty ” for which Professor Whitehead is so much concerned, 
but does not prostitute man by making him the slave of a spatio- 
temporal continuum, or reduce him to an accident of a mere 
qualitative physics. There can be no “ world-loyalty ” unless 
there is at the same time “ loyalty to God.” Being “loyal to 
the universe ”’ is an exaggerated and wholesale form of selfish- 
ness; a self-centered universe would be just as cold and chilling 
as a self-centered individual. The universe and the things that 
are in it have their function, and their function is to be the 
servants of man. They await upon his sacramental powers; 
they await to be ennobled in him and by him, and to be brought 
back to God. | 

The world then has a value, but a sacramental value—it leads 
us on to God. And God does not exist to conserve, or to pre- 

serve, or to ground our values, otherwise the greater would be 
the servant of the less. The philosophy of value makes man 
the center of religion, God being the preservative of man’s 
interests. The sacramental philosophy makes God the center 
of religion and endows the world with a value because it con- 
ceives of the world as the instrument of man in the great work 
of uniting himself to his perfect end. The sacramental phi- 

_ losophy thus adds something to even the best of the philosophies 
of value, namely, absoluteness. It insists that religion is not 
concerned primarily with values, but with God, just. as art is 
not so much concerned with the pleasure of man as it is with 
beauty. The universe, therefore, is not valuable, but sacra- 
mental. The valuable looks to man, the sacramental looks to 
God. Value tends to the relative, the sacramental to the 
absolute. Values may appeal to God as their Ground, and as 
the hope for their conservation, just as a man may appeal to 
police protection in time of danger. At bottom, however, it is 
not so much God in Whom the value-philosopher is interested 
as it is his own values. To say that he is interested in the 
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_ preservation of God’s values is to say that God has values, which 
is to misunderstand the very nature of God. God has nothing. 
He is. God, in the strict sense of the term, has not even a value 
for man,®° for to say God has value for man is to distinguish 
existence from value. God is everything to man, and without 
God man is nothing. If man had a value for God, then God 
is not God, for in such a view the ultimate perfection of God 
would depend on man. The failure of man to worship God 
would then mean that God would lack the totality of His value, 
and hence would be deprived of His total perfection. It is 
quite another thing to say that man may be pleasing to God. 

In conclusion, the sacramental philosophy of St. Thomas 
answers the best ideals of modern thought by bringing man 
into prominence and making him the king of creation, but it 
does not suffer from the defect of doing so at the expense of 
God Himself. Man is still king of the universe, and God is 
King of Men. Everything was made for man, and man was 
made for God. The universe stands midway between the two 
as the great sacrament of the natural order, the means by which 
man elevates himself from a mere animal contentment with 
things that have value to the very realm where there are no 
values but only God. 

Foutton J. SHEEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 


5° Deus est finis rerum, non sicut aliquid constitutum, aut aliquid effec- 
tum a rebus, neque ita quod aliquid ei a rebus acquiratur; sed hoc solo 
modo, quia ipse rebus acquiritur. (Contra Gentiles, lib. 3. c. 18.) 


| 


THE CONCEPT OF ORDER IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF ST. THOMAS 


F the concepts which Scholasticism inherited, developed 

and transmitted, some, and not the least important, have 
either been rejected outright or have been modified to such an 
extent that, for modern speculation, they persist in name only. 
Cause and substance, soul and freedom are examples. Others 
have survived, if not in the vigor of their former significance, 
at least in their essential meaning. Among these is the concept 
of order. Though institutions, the social and political embodi- 
ments of order, totter or crumble, the idea itself does not vanish. 
It takes new shapes. If at times thought verges on confusion 
and even philosophy becomes a “‘selva oscura” of systems, no one 
imagines that the world has lapsed into chaos. Muddle and 
fuss as we may, nature seems to move on in her course. And 
the more we find out as to the way of her moving, the more 
—elearly do we perceive that it is the way of order. 

The persistence of this concept may be explained by refer- 
ence to the structure of our minds. It is surely “one of the 
fundamental ideas of intelligence.” * At any rate, we try to 
discern order, or establish it, in the things which occupy our 
thought. Next to clearness of ideas, orderly sequence is the 
requisite for the exercise of intelligence, while confusion is its 
This, however, does not imply that order is a purely subjective 
affair, a form in the Kantian sense, with which we stamp our 
perceptions of the external world or unravel as best we can a 
tangle of reality. If the concept is fundamental for our think- 
ing it has also a fundamentum in re. Otherwise, our searching 
ae the nature of things would long since have ended in failure 


1 Lalande in Vocabulaire technique et critique po la paitosopnn (Paris, 
1926), s. v. 
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or even in the wearing down, by attrition with an orderless 
reality, of the concept itself. | 

It is within reason to suppose, on the contrary, that the idea 
of order, germinal in human intelligence, was developed through 
contact with the outer world. It cleared up as man noted the 
succession of day and night, of the seasons, of the correspond- 
ing changes in vegetation and in other factors which formed 
his physical environment. These were beyond his control. To 
maintain himself he had to accept things as they came, antici- 
pating their recurrence as far as he could and adjusting his 
actions to their variations. Their regularity became by degrees” 
the norm of his self-regulation. Thus, long before he had begun 
a systematic observation of natural events, and longer still 
before he had asked himself the meaning of order, man had 
taken for the pattern of his thought and the guide of his action, 
the orderly process of nature—roughly at first, no doubt, and 
yet with a gradual approach to more thorough adjustment as, 
through success or failure, he attained to deeper insight. 

The advance of knowledge has, on the whole, strengthened 
the belief in objective order. As to the kind of order, the | 
special form of relation which holds things together and the 
laws which appear in their codperation, revision was often 


needed. It has become more frequent and more drastic as the | 


methods of science have been freed from sources of error. But 
it has not weakened our conviction that order of some kind 
exists and that it can be found if we better the way of our seek- 
ing. Slow as the process of recasting may be, it does not justify 
the claims of those materialists who asserted with Holbach, for 
instance, that the order of nature is the product of our think- 
ing. As Professor Henderson aptly says, “merely to explain 
away the order of nature is no more satisfactory than to explain 


away matter itself.” ? 


*The Order of Nature, (Cambridge, 1917), p. 10. Cf. J. 8. Mackenzie, 
Elements of Constructive Philosophy, (London, (1917), p. 115. 
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It is intelligible, then, that with increasing discernment of 
order in nature, inquiry should turn from the facts and the 
- forms to consider anew the concept. If we are to discuss the 
~ order of nature and still more if we are to determine how far 
disorder exists, the logical procedure is to settle upon a concept 
of order which may then serve as a criterion in any given case.° 
Order indeed is such a commonplace of experience that, for 
everyday purposes, its meaning may be and is, taken for 
' granted. Any one can recognize the difference between arrange- 
ment and clutter, and most people prefer tidiness to jumble. 
But few are prepared to say just what order is, beyond keeping 
“everything in its place.” In fact, for the practical uses of 
life, no scrutiny of the concept is needed. The observance of 
order is more important than the definition. 

For philosophy the case is different. The concept of order 
is not only basic but it also is intertwined with many other ideas, 
each of which is decisive for one’s whole view of nature and 
life and duty.* For teleology, of course, the idea of an orderly 
world is indispensable. But for mechanicism also it is, if not 
openly avowed, at least implicit. And the mechanistic philoso- 

phy will make it as explicit as one could wish the moment it is 
divested of any suggestion of purpose. . However we may 
explain it, order exists; and the first step toward explanation, 
and toward the discussion of any proposed explanation, is a 
statement of what order means. This should precede the 
enumeration of the different kinds of order, though the mean- 
ing itself must be applicable to them.* 

ii Lordre existe, c’est un fait. Mais d’autre part le désordre, qui nous 
parait étre moins que de l’ordre, serait, semble-t-il, de droit. L’existence 
de l’ordre serait donc un mystére 4 éclaircir, en tous cas un probléme & 
poser.” Bergson, L’évolution créatrice (9iéme. ed., Paris; 1912), p. 252. 

‘In the preface to his Ordnungslehre (1st ed.) Professor Hans Driesch 
says: “Zum allerersten ist Philosophie Selbstbesinnungslehre—Zum 
zweiten ist Philosophie Ordnungslehre, das heisst Lehre von den Ordnungs- 


formen. dessen was ich mir gegeniiber habe.” 
' 8 Says Professor Driesch: “Die erste Leistung der Philosophie muss offen- 
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The object of this paper is to show the which the 
cept of order holds in the philosophy of St. Thomas and to 
exhibit the elements which his analysis of the concept brings 
to view. It will be seen, I believe, that he anticipates more 
than one of the questions which are now current and that his 
thought concerning them retains its value. | | 

As to the existence of order in nature, his position is clear. 


Manifestum est quod nulla res naturalis nec aliquid eorum quae 
naturaliter rebus conveniunt potest esse absque ordine quia natura est 
causa ordinationis. Videmus enim naturam in suis operibus ordinate 
de uno in aliud procedere: quod ergo non habet aliquem ordinem non 
est secundum naturam, nec potest accipi ut principium.® 


According to this, both the things of nature and all their 
properties are characterized by order. This is a fact of observa- 
tion. It could not be otherwise for the reason that nature is the 
cause of orderliness. We indeed see that the course of nature is 
orderly, but it is not our seeing that establishes order. This is 
so inherent in the whole process that when it is lacking we can 
only conclude: non habet om ordinem; ergo non est 
secundum naturam.’ 

What is true in this respect of nature in general, applies with 
particular force to the nature of man. The soul is one but its 
powers are many. And since the Many derive from the One in 
a certain order, it follows of necessity that order  sectseaee among 


the powers of the a. 


= darin bestehen: Restlos die Gesamtheit der Ordnungszeichen am Etwas 
zu schauen, oder anders: restlos Rechenschaft davon zu geben, was denn 
das Wort vom geordneten Etwas eigentlich heisst.” Ordnungslehre (2te © 
Aufl. Jena, 1923), p. 21. 

® Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, VIII, 3. 

7 The statement—natura est causa ordinationis—might be taken rm mean 
that nature is the one sufficient cause of its orderliness; this, needless te 
say, is not the thought of St. Thomas, as will later appear. 
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Cum anima sit una, potentiae vero plures, ordine autem quodam ab 
uno in multitudinem procedatur, necesse est inter potentias animae 
ordinem esse.® 


It is on this basis that St. Thomas explains the interdependence 
of human faculties, their development and their relations to 
their respective stimuli or objects.. 

Still more obvious is the application of the concept and prin- 
ciple of order in the moral sphere. The entire ethical system 
of St. Thomas centers upon the observance of debitus ordo. 
‘This runs through his discussion of right and wrong, obligation 
and law, virtue and reward, sin and punishment. The funda- 
mental difference between good and evil is thus stated: 


Malum et bonum in moralibus specificae differentiae ponuntur... 
quia moralia a voluntate dependent: secundum hoe enim aliquid ad 
genus moris pertinet quod est voluntarium. Voluntatis autem obiectum 
est finis et bonum; unde a fine speciem moralia sortiuntur, sicut et 
naturales actiones a forma principii activi, ut calefactio a calore. Quia 
igitur bonum et malum dicuntur secundum ordinem ad finem, vel priva- 
tionem ordinis, oportet quod in moralibus primae differentiae sint 
bonum et malum.® 


The same principle pervades the social structure. Society is 
organized upon a fourfold order, viz., of ruler and subjects, of 
subjects among themselves, of one people to another, and, within 
the household, of husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant. To determine and maintain the relations which 
these several orders imply is the object of law. 

Religion, finally, consists in the observance of the order 
through which the creature is related to the Creator: “religio 


importat ordinem ad Deum.” ** ,God is the author of human 


life, of man’s faculties and of society. He is also the ultimate 


8 Summa Theol., I, 77, 4. 

®° Contra Gentiles, III, 9. | 
19 Summa Theol., Ia-IIae, 104, 4. 
11 Tbid., IIa-Ilae, 81, 1.. 
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end for which all these exist and in which their various purposes 
are brought to fulfillment. 

The universe, including man and all things else, contains 
numerous forms and gradations of good. Each in its own meas- 
ure possesses somewhat of utility, beauty or other desirable 
quality. But that in which the good of the universe as a whole 
consists, that which sums up and excels all particular forms and 
degrees of good, is order: “bonum et optimum universi consistit 
in ordine partium ipsius ad invicem.”*? So much for the 
internal structure of the world; the best thing in it is the order 
which holds its parts together. But again this ordered universe ~ 
is related to its Source. Hence along with its structural 
arrangement it is held in existence and directed toward a 
supreme purpose by the First Cause. 


Bonum universi consistit in duplici ordine, scilicet in ordine partium 
universi ad invicem et in ordine totius universi ad finem, qui est ipse © 
Deus.? 


For St. Thomas, then, order is the dominant note in the 
entire scale of being. He finds it in all that is and he makes | 
it the norm of all that ought to be. To understand and appre- 
ciate his philosophy, it is necessary to know what he means by 
“order.” 

In his choice of terms-he respected common usage, according 
to the rule: “Significatio nominis accipienda est ab eo quod 
intendunt communiter loquentes per illud nomen significare.”’ ** 
Consequently, he paid much attention to word origins. Often, 
though not invariably, he begins his analysis of a concept by 
tracing the etymology of the corresponding term. Thus, “lex a 
legendo vocata est quia scripta est.”** Or again, “dicitur lex 


13 Contra Gentiles, II, 39. 

18 Sent. I, 44, 12 ¢. 

14 Commentary on Aristotle’s Libri Postertorum Analyticorum, I, 4. 
15 Summa Theol., Ia-IIae, 90, 4, ad 3m. 
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a ligando quia obligat ad agendum.”1® Similarly: “ nomen 
naturae a nascendo est dictum vel sumptum. Unde primo est 
impositum hoc nomen ad significandum generationem viven- 
_ tium, quae nativitas vel pullulatio dicitur, ut dicatur natura 
quasi nascitura.” 17 
‘He does not seem to have laid vives on the derivation of 
“ordo.” He knew in what sense it had been used by the writers 
of the classic age and by the Fathers. In various discussions, 
especially of the moral virtues,** he introduces passages taken 
_ from Cicero, and he must have been familiar with the “De 
Officiis,” for he quotes it. Probably, then, he had noted that 
_ Cicero, alluding to the philosophy of the Stoics, reports their 
definition of order in these terms: “Ordinem sic definiunt ; com- 
positionem rerum aptis et accommodatis locis.” *® It is a put- 
ting together of things in their proper places. The « apta et 
accommodata loca” are those which are in keeping with the 
nature and properties of things or adapted to the purpose of 
_ the “compositio.”” Each thing fits into its place with respect to 
the others, and each place is suited to that which fills it. This 
evidently corresponds with the general idea of “order” as the 
term is commonly applied to spatial arrangement, e. g. of rooms — 
in a dwelling, of books in a library, ete. | 
The same idea of collocation appears in St. Augustine’s defi- 
nition which St. Thomas cites in his commentary on the “Sen- 
_tences” of Peter Lombard.*® The point under discussion is a 
theological one—‘“‘utrum in personis divinis sit ordo.” On the 
negative side St. Augustine (De. Civ. Dei. XIX, cap. 13) is 
quoted as saying: “Ordo est parium dispariumque sua cuique 
tribuens loca dispositio.” The paria and disparia are more 


16 Tbid., 90, 1 ¢. 

17 Tbid., III, 2, lc. 

78 See e. g. Summa Theol., 
7° De Officiis, I, 40. 

%° Sent. I, dist. 20, p. 1, art. 2. 
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specific than the res of the Stoics; but the spatial factor and the 
appropriateness of each place are elements which these defini- 
tions have in common. St. Thomas in solving the difficulty 
based on St. Augustine’s statement, does not criticize the defi- 
nition or deny its correctness: he simply points out that it refers 
to spatial order and consequently has no weight as an objection 
against his own position, which is affirmative. 

His chief concern, apparently, is to single out the elements of 
order and to show how these are found in its various forms. 
Commenting on the text of the “ Sentences ” (loc. cit.) he says: 

4 


Ordo in ratione sua includit tria, scilicet, rationem prioris et pos- 
terioris; unde secundum omnes illos modos potest dici esse ordo ali- 
. quorum secundum quos aliquid altero prius dicitur et secundum locum 
et secundum tempus et secundum omnia huiusmodi. Includit etiam 
distinctionem quia non est ordo aliquorum nisi distinctorum. Sed hoe 
magis praesupponit nomen ordinis quam significet. Includit etiam tertio 
rationem ordinis ex qua etiam ordo in speciem contrahitur. Unde unus 
est ordo secundum locum, alius secundum dignitatem, alius ico 
originem, et si¢ de aliis. 


This passage is one among several in which the concept is 
analyzed. They are in substantial agreement, though differing 
in their emphasis of the elements. 

Of the three factors which order includes the “before” and 
the “after” are mentioned first. The priority may be spatial 
(secundum locum), or temporal (secundum tempus), or of any 
other sort (secundum omnia huiusmodi); i. e., wherever one 
precedes and another, or a series, follows. This suggests that 
order consists not so much in the intrinsic nature of things as 
in their mutual reference. Beforeness and afterness in any 
series are relations. They are not constituent parts of objects, 
nor accidents which inhere in things as do, e. g., quality and 
quantity. They are spans that spring into being when one 
thing is here and another there, or when this now glides by and 


| 
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a new one comes on. Like other relations, they exist not as 


aliquid, but as ad aliquid.” 

The second item brought out by analysis 1 is distinctness, this 
term being used in its literal meaning as the opposite of identity 
and of unity. Elsewhere St. Thomas states that: “in ratione 
distinctionis est negatio; distincta enim sunt quorum unum non 
est aliud.” 2? More explicitly in discussing the One and the 
Many he points out that distinctness involves a twofold nega- 
tion : each of the distincta is one, t. €., undivided in itself, and it 
18 not any other. . 


Uneie quod convertitur cum ente ponit quidem ipsum ens, sed nihil 
superaddit nisi negationem divisionis. Multitudo autem ei correspond- 
ens addit supra res quae dicuntur multae quod unaquaeque earum sit 
una et quod una earum non sit altera,-in quo consistit ratio distine- 
tionis.?% 


Order, then, is possible only where things are distinct from 
one another. More exactly, however, as St. Thomas is careful 
to note, distinctness is a presupposition of order rather than a 
constituent part of its meaning. Things are already there, as 
distincta, when order supervenes. It does not make their dis- 
tinctness or account for their discrete existence; it arranges 
them. 
Without some sort of arrangensent, the — is simply 
chaos. “Ubicumque est pluralitas sine ordine, ibi est con- 
fusio.” ** Though things be tumbled about in confusion worse 


*1 Cf. Bertrand Russell’s statement: “The essential characteristics of a 
relation which is to give rise to order may be discovered by considering 
that in respect of such a relation we must be able to say, of any two terms 
in the class which is to be ordered, that one ‘ precedes’ and the other ‘ fol- 
lows.’” Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London, 1919), p. 31. 
The words cited occur in Chapter IV, which has for title, ‘“‘ The Definition 
of Order.” 

22 Contra Gentiles, L qe 

*8 De Potentia, IX, 7. 

*4 Summa Theol., I, 42, 3. 
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confounded, they are still many and they are distinct from one © 
another. Each has a position as regards its neighbors: it is 
above or below them, in touch with them or at measurable dis- 
tance. If the collection is chaotic, this is because it lacks some 
feature which is essential to order. , | 
Distinctness does not mean diversity in the absolute sense. 
Order requires that the members agree in some respect: other- 
wise they could not be brought into relation. Hence St. 
Thomas gives another enumeration of the requisites, as follows: 


Considerandum est quod ad ordinem tria concurrunt. Primo quidem 
distinctio cum convenientia; secundo, cooperatio; tertio, finis. Dico 
autem distinctionem cum convenientia, quia ubi non est distinctio, ordo 
locum non habet. Si autem quae distinguuntur in nullo convenirent, 
unius ordinis non essent.?5 | 


The “distinctio” is limited by “convenientia,” i. e. the posses- 
sion by the members of some characteristic which is present in 
all, though not necessarily in the same degree. There may be 
also identity in nature, as when human beings are classified on 
the basis of nationality. But even apart from such identity 
things can be set in order with respect to some accidental prop- 
erty. 
It may further be noted that this second analysis refers to 
order of the dynamic sort. The members are arranged with a 
view to cooperation. While each has a function of its own, this 
is bound up with the activities of the rest; and all are directed 
towards the realization of a common purpose.”® | 

The third requisite is the ratio ordinis. In this context 
“ratio” means the specifying element according to which things 


25 De divinis nominibus, Cap. IV, Lect. I. 

*° Cf. Driesch: “ Ordnungsein heisst Bestandteile haben, welche jeweils als 

_ diese selbigen da sind und welche voneinander als soseiende verschieden 
sind; sie sind soviele und haben unter sich und zur Ordnung als Ganzem 

jeweils eindeutige Beziehung; sie sind teilweise durch andere Bestandteile 

_notwendig begriindet, das heisst mitgesetzt. Op. cit., p. 83. 
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are arranged in this particular way. It is not identical with 
plan or purpose or design, though it may be determined by these 
and serve for their realization. They are extrinsic as causes 
by which and for which order is established. But the ratio is 
within the order, like the principle of classification. Whence 
it comes and why it was put there, may or may not appear. To 
assign its source and purpose is to offer an explanation in which 
_a “reason” is given ; but that will be “ratio” in a different sense. 

This, however, does not imply that the ratio as being intrinsic 
to a given order is of the essence of each member and conse- 
quently that each by its very nature demands and admits of one 
arrangement only. The qualities in which things agree or differ 
are various. Any one of them may suggest a way of ordering. 
Books, e. g., may be arranged according to content, color of 
binding, size, date of publication, or any other characteristic 
which is found generically in all, while presented in different 
specific forms by this group or that, as under the ratio of color, 
for instance, there are placed in separate groups the reds, greens, 
blues and so on. 

Among the possible rationes there is a difference as regards 
their applicability to objects of a given kind. Size can be used 
as the basis of arrangement for bulky things, but not for colors. 
Bodies can be arranged according to weight, but sounds cannot. 
While, therefore, order is extrinsic, it depends in part upon the 
character of the objects. Within the limits fixed by their 
nature, things can be arranged in many ways. It is their indif- 
ference to this or that collocation that makes it possible for us 
to set them in groups or series according to a principle which 
we select. The ratio is then imposed by an external agency and 
the order so established i is a resultant of two factors, our pur- 
_ pose and the nature of the ordinata. 

Once established, order includes and subsists in ‘ relation. 
This emerges from the special ratio upon which the order is 
founded. Thus, if things are ordered according to size, the 
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relation will be that of larger and smaller; if according to 
weight, it will be that of heavier and lighter. The relation may 
hold between group and group or between one member and 
another within each of the groups. The ratio ordinis may not 
appear at the first glance. One may have to ask—on what 
principle are the paintings, for instance, in this gallery 
arranged? The answer is got through a study of the relations 
which exist among the different sections and among the paint- 
ings in each section. Relation is thus the expression, in con- — 
crete form, of the ratio. | | 

In the philosophy of St. Thomas the concept of relation is 
closely bound up with that of order, so much so that at times © 
order is said to be a species of relation, while at other times 
relation is explained under the generic term of order. Thus, in 
treating of the relations between creatures and God, he con- 
cludes: “Oportet ergo in ipsis rebus ordinem quemdam esse; 
hic autem ordo relatio quaedam est.” *” But in replying in the 
same article to an objection, he speaks of ‘ipsa relatio quae 
nihil est aliud quam ordo unius creaturae ad aliam.” *° 

For the better understanding of his position it should be 
recalled that relation is one of the ten “praedicamenta,” or 
categories, which comprise the various modes of being: substance 
and the nine sorts of accident. JRelation is one of the nine. 
Like the rest it offers two different aspects. First, there is the 
trait common to them all, which is inherence. For the accident, 
to be = to be in. It does not hold itself up by its own existabil- 
ity: it is held by something else. Hence, it cannot be stripped 
off and made to stand on its own feet. You cannot peel away 
the length of a plank and set it up as so much longness any more 
than you can pare off the movement from a spinning top and 
say, there goes pure motion. These are feats of abstraction: 
they are not performed on real things. So relation qua acci- 


*" De Potentia, VII, 9. | 88 Ibid., ad 7m. 
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dent sticks to a subj ect: it cannot — out ond be a thing in its 
own right. | | 
Second, however, there is the ratio propria of each kind of 
accident—the characteristic whereby it is distinguished from 
the other kinds. This, for all except relation, is a modification, 
in one way or another, of the subject in itself. The accidents 
have their whole existence, modality and function at home with- 
out any turning or looking abroad. But the case of relation is 
different. Its peculiarity is just this towardness, clinging to 
one subject yet reaching out to something else. It is essentially 
astride. As St. Thomas puts it: “Ratio propria relationis non 
accipitur secundum comparationem ad illud in quo est sed 
secundum comparationem ad aliquid extra.” This double 
character of relation is further described : 


inquantum accidens est, habet quod sit in subiecto, non autem inquan- 
tum est relatio vel ordo,. sed solum quod ad aliud sit quasi in illud 
transiens et quodammodo rei relatae assistens. Et ita relatio est aliquid 
inhaerens, licet non ex hoe ipso quod est relatio.®° 


In consequence of this spread-out-ness, relation has the weak- 
est. sort of exi.tence—‘“‘esse debilissimum.” Of entity it has 
the least—“aninimum habet de ente inter omnia genera.” * 
Because of its tenuity, it needs to be supported by other acci- 
dents. When we speak of larger and smaller, we denote a rela- 
tion based on quantity. When we refer the house to the builder, 
or, more generally, the effect to the camne; the relation rests upon 
action. 

Thus, in secking the foundations of order we find, to begin 
with, relation. Back of relation or underlying it we come upon 
a more sturdy sort of accident, one of the strictly domestic 
inherents. Finally, beneath them all is the subject, the res 
relata. 


*° Summa Theol., I, 28, 2. 81 [bid., IX, 5, ad 2m. 
*° De Potentia, VII, 9, ad 7m. 
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There remains to be considered the question as to the multi- 
plicity and variety of orders. In an order actually existing, the 
ratio determines the relation between member and member. 
But where an order is in the nascent state or just about to be, 
it must get its character as well as its start from something 
that is already there. The order must have a source. | 

Ordo semper dicitur per comparationem ad aliquod principium. 
Unde sicut dicitur principium multipliciter scilicet secundum situm, ut 
punctus; secundum intellectum ut principium demonstrationis; et 
secundum causas singulas; tia etiam dicitur ordo.*? 

“ Principium ” has a variety of meanings. In its widest sense, 
it means that from which or in which a thing, in any way 
whatsoever, begins: ‘““Omne enim a quo aliquid procedit quo- 
cumque modo dicimus esse principium.” ** A line originates 
in a point and proceeds from it. Dawn is the beginning of day. 
Unity initiates the number series. In these cases, the initials 
are antecedents but not causes. They lead and they are followed 
by others; they do not produce their followers. Every cause is 
a principium ; but the converse is not true. The reason is that 
“cause ”’ implies a diversity of substance and a dependence 
of one thing on another, while “ principium ” as such implies’ 
neither. | | 


In omnibus enim causae generibus, semper invenitur distantia inter 
causam et id cuius est causa, secundum aliquam perfectionem aut vir- 
tutem. Sed nomine principii utimur etiam in his quae nullam huius- 
modi differentiam habent, sed solum secundum quemdam ordinem; sicut 
cum dicimus punctum esse principium lineae, vel etiam cum dicimus 
primam partem lineae esse principium lineae.** 


So far, then, as the inner structure of an order is concerned, 


the relation of member to member is not necessarily causal. 
The point from which a line begins does not generate the next 


22 Summa Theol., I, 42, 3. 
83 Tbid., I, 33, 1. 
Tbid., ad 1m. 
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point, and much less does it determine the direction, form or 
length of the line. In the nature of the point there is nothing 
that decides which of the countless possible lines shall originate 
from it. | 

Where the relation is causal, the resulting order is of a dif- 
ferent kind. If A produces B then A is not only prior to B, but 
also by its action brings B into existence. ‘The relation on the 
part of B is one of dependence. Since, moreover, “ omne agens 
agit sibi simile,” the effect is related to the cause as like to lke. 
The cause naturally tends to reproduce itself as far as possible in 
the effect. The principle of action is the form which deter- 
mines the specific nature of the agent. Hence, by its action the 
cause propagates and perpetuates its species. It operates in its 
own behalf, since it gains through this increasing and multiply- 
ing. If by acting it confers benefit, this in turn redounds to 
the agent’s own profit. The order, therefore, which is based on 
the causal relation involves the element of good: omne agens 
agit propter bomum.” | 

-Here we come in view of the teleological aspect of order. 
Whenever we arrange things, we act with a purpose. It may be 
that we simply want things to look tidy instead of helter skelter ; 
and in that case order itself is our aim. It is a good thing and 
therefore desirable. But again the arrangement may be a means 
_ toward an end over and above the establishment of order, as 
when a machine is constructed to do a certain kind of work. 
The adjustment of part to part is determined by the machinist 
in view of the purpose which the machine as a whole is designed 
to accomplish. The ratio ordinis is not merely suggested by 
the qualities of the elements, their hardness, rigidity, elasticity, 
durability and the rest: it is rather dictated and imposed by the 
purpose. Adjustment of parts is governed by adaptation of the - 
entire structure to a particular kind of operation or production. 


Contra Gentiles, III, 3. 
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Each part indeed retains its natural properties, but its shape, 
position and connections are given it with reference to the 
codperation of all the parts. Its movement is a contribution. 
It thus exemplifies the principle, “‘ quaelibet pars invenitur esse 
propter suum totum”; or again, “‘omnis pars ordinatur ad 
totum.” 

To understand any piece of mechanism we must know what 
it is supposed to do. The fact that it is nicely arranged or that 
the parts are delicately adjusted may elicit our admiration. 
But our jinspection will lead to no satisfactory conclusion unless 
we find'‘out what it is for. The order which its parts exhibit 
suffices to show that it was made for something. When we have 
learned what that something is, we are able to see why the parts 
were put together in this particular way. Failure, however, to 
discover the why does not justify us in concluding that the 
machine has no purpose. From our ignorance as to what he 


intended we cannot properly infer that the machinist intended — : 


nothing. 

Suppose that we study the mechanism in detail and finally 
discover its purpose. Our knowledge will then correspond with 
that of the machinist but the process will be reversed. What 
came into his mind first was the idea, let us say, of a high speed 
engine. He next thought out the arrangement of the parts, pro- 
cured the materials, made the parts in accordance with his plan 
and fitted them together. We, on the contrary, begin by exam- 
ining the arrangement and, if necessary, the nature of the 
materials employed. We finish by discovering the purpose. In 
other words, we end where the maker began. 

Once we know what he intended we are able to judge how far 
he has succeeded. We have a basis for our criticism of the 


** Gontra Gentiles, III, 64; Summa Theol., Ia-IIae, 90, 2. As Professor 
Hobhouse states it: “The system as a whole is governed by a certain 
purpose, which it serves in its completeness and only in its completeness.” 
Development and Purpose (London, 1913), p. 296. 
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machine on the score of efficiency. _ The order is there; whether 
it 18 good, better or best depends on its relation to the end pro- 
posed. Where it is perfectly adapted, it furnishes the ground 
of another estimate: it enables us to appraise the ability, 
- ingenuity and skill of its author. It may also reveal certain 
traits of character, such as. patience and tenacity.. But as 
regards goodness or evil in the moral sense, it, simply qua order, 
tells us nothing. The highest efficiency may be shown in com- 
passing the lowest of ends. Such is the “merit” of a well laid 
plot. The orderly sequence of actions is, in one sense, good; — 
in another, it is vitiated by reason of the end. The purpose 
itself gets its value through its relation to a more comprehensive 
_ Is order anything more than a concept? Granting that we 
can look upon things as though they were arranged in a definite 
way, is the orderliness out there in them, or is it merely a device 
of our thought which we project into the objects ? _ As to the 
perception of order, that of course is our own mental affair. If 
the beings which we set in order have intelligence like our own, 
they can perceive, as we do, that they are parts of the rank 
and file, members of the class, and soon. They may know just 
_ how they are related and why. But this does not of itself prove 
that the order among them is something real. It may be a 
convenient or useful fiction and nothing more. A fortiori, 
where the members are devoid of intelligence, there can be no 
question on this point. One might as well ask whether the 
springs and wheels of a watch are aware that they .are parts of 
a mechanism. It is just our way of “putting things to right” 
that makes us believe we have put something into them that was 
not there before. And so when we discern the “orderly course” 
of nature we incline to think that nature has a scheme of her 
own and had it before we came on the scene. ) 

Here again the problem pivots on the status of relations. If 
these are simply of our devising, they are not even the weakest 
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of entities; they are no entities at all apart from our thought. 
In that case, order likewise would be entirely our private con- 
cern. We might call it a necessity of thought, whereas in truth 
it would be at most a luxury for imagination. No harm would 
come of our linking fancy unto fancy nor any violation of logi- 
cal precept. For all that, order would remain where the con- — 
cept originated—in the mind. 

As against this view, St. Thomas holds that “Ordo - princi- 
palius invenitur in ipsis rebus et ex eis derivatur ad cognitionem 
nostram.” *’ The significant word here is “principalius.” It 
is somewhat more emphatic than “principaliter.” It suggests 
that order is not only originally in things, but that it is there 
independently of our thinking. Our knowledge of it is deriva- 
tive. This, however, would apply only to an order constructed 
by an agency other than our own. Where it is of our making, 
it is known to us before it appears among the objects, since we 
select the ratio ordinis and through it determine the relations 
in which it is expressed. — 

The matter becomes clearer when we note the distinction on 
which St. Thomas insists between “ relatio realis ” and “ relatio 
rationis,” i. e. real relation and conceptual relation. Three dif — 
ferent situations then may arise. The first is that in which the 
relation is purely conceptual, as when a thing is said to be the 
same as itself. The identity in this case does not imply any 
real betweenness on the part of the terms, but simply that.the 
mind apprehends the thing a first time and then a’ second time, 
and attaches the label of sameness to two percepts of a thing 
which has not budged in the least from its unity. If the relation 
were a real something, it, in turn, would beget with itself a new 
relation of identity and this another and so forth ad infinitum, 
like the images of an object placed between two mirrors. 

Purely conceptual also is the relation of oo and species. 


87 Summa Theol., — 26, 7, ad 2m. 
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When we say that man is a species of animal we express a rela- 
tion which the mind by taking thought establishes. It is 
grounded in rerum natura, but as a relation it merely refers 
- one concept to another. The same is true, evidently, of the con- 
nection which one foresees between future objects or events. 
To say that A will happen before B is to set up.a relation of 
priority ; but this, so far, is a purely mental affair. Though the 
prediction may be verified, neither of the terms is yet in exist- 
ence. The beforeness of A and the afterness of B have even 
less reality than the terms themselves. The combination belongs 
entirely to what St. Thomas calls the “ordo intellectuum.” 

The second situation is that in which both terms are actual 

existents. If each of them offers the characteristic upon which 
the relation is founded, this is real and bilateral. It holds, e. g., 
between a rod ten feet long and another rod five feet long. They 
are related on the basis of their length which, apart from any 
measuring, is found really in both. And, generally speaking, 
the relations determined by quantity are real on one side and 
on the other. Similarly, in the case of relations which are due 
to action, the terms are related, and really, on their own account, 
whether we think about them or not. Thus, a real relation 
exists between the motor and the thing which it moves, between 
the sculptor and the statue which he produces, between the 
father and the child which he begets. ‘This, obviously, does not 
mean that the relation has the same mode or significance in 
both of the relata. Causality is a real relation, but it does not 
imply for the cause what it implies for the effect. 

Distinct from these two types of relation and intermediate 
between them is the third, which in one term is real (res 
naturae), in the other merely conceptual (res rationis tantum). 
“Et hoc,” says St. Thomas, “contingit quandoeumque duo 
extrema non sunt unius ordinis.” ** His favorite illustration 


88 Summa Theol., I, 13, 7. 
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under this head is taken from the cognitive functions. Sense 
and sensible object are both real; but the latter, as a thing exist- 
ing in nature, is outside the sphere of sensibility. Whether it is 
sensed or not makes no difference to it. A flower may bloom 
unseen: it blooms none the less. Its blooming does not depend 
upon its being a visual stimulus, nor is it affected by the visual 
process. In the flower, therefore, as a term, the relation is not — 
real: it is thought-in by the mind. But the sense organ under- 
goes change. The quality of the sensation is determined by the 
stimulus and by the momentary condition of the receptor. 
Accordingly, the relation, on the part of the seeing subject, is — 
real. | : 

For intellectual cognition the situation is of the same sort. 
The knowledge relation is real for the knowing mind, conceptual 
for the object. The latter is in no wise affected by our concep- — 
tion of it. The whole travail of our thinking is within us. The — 
resultant ideas may correspond with their objects or differ from 
them widely. From time to time our knowledge must be recast. 
But the objects suffer no change either by reason of our thinking 
or in consequence of its revision. | s 

Other instances cited by St. Thomas are that of a man stand- 
ing at the side of a column or in front of his portrait. To be at 
the right or at the left involves a relation which is real in the 
man but not in the column. Conversely, his portrait is likened 
to him, not he to it, and therefore the relation is real in it only. 
To enhance the resemblance the artist retouches his canvas. — 


Quaedam sunt ad quae quidem alia ordinantur et non e converso, 
quia sunt omnino extrinseca ab illo genere actionum vel virtutum quas — 
consequitur talis ordo; sicut patet quod scientia refertur ad _ scibile, 
. quia sciens, per actum intelligibilem, ordinem habet ad rem scitam quae 
est'extra animam. Ipsa vero res quae est extra animam omnino non 
attingitur a tali actu, cum actus intellectus non sit transiens in 
exteriorem materiam mutandam; unde et ipsa res quae est extra animam, 
omnino est extra genus intelligibile. Et propter hoc relatio quae con- 
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‘sequitur actum intellectus, non potest esse in ea; et similis ratio est de 
sensu et sensibili. Licet enim sensibile immutet organum sensus in sua 
actione, et propter hoe habeat relationem ad ipsum, sicut et alia agentia 
naturalia ad ea quae patiuntur ab eis, alteratio tamen organi non perficit 
sensum in actu, sed perficitur per actum virtutis sensitivae, cuius sensi- 
bile quod est extra animam, omnino est expers. Similiter homo com- 
paratur ad columnam ut dexter, ratione virtutis motivae quae est in 
homine, secundum quam competit ei dextrum et sinistrum, ante et retro, 
sursum et deorsum. Et ideo huiusmodi relationes in homine vel animali 
reales sunt, non autem in re quae tali virtute caret. Similiter nummus 
est extra genus illius actionis per quam fit pretium, quae est conventio 
inter aliquos homines facta; homo etiam est extra genus artificialium 
actionum per quas sibi imago constituitur. Et ideo nec homo habet 
relationem ad suam imaginem, nec nummus ad pretium sed e con- 
trario.°® 


From the foregoing distinction it is clear that St. Thomas 
does not ascribe to all relations the same degree of reality. 
Some he confines to the intellect; others he apportions between 
intellect and. object; and a third sort he regards as real entities 
existing between real things. Concerning these last, however, 
he introduces a further distinction. In some instances the ratio 
or ground of the relation is the same in both terms. This is the 
case with quantitative relations, since quantity as such, 1. e. as a 
property of bodies, is of the same nature in all bodies, however 
they may differ in having more or less of it. Otherwise, no defi- 
nite meaning could attach to “larger” and “smaller.” 

_ The case is different where relation arises through action. 
The pull is not the same for the horse as it is for the carriage; 
nor is teaching identical in process with learning, even where 
the pupil is stirred to self-activity. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” has a metaphysical as well as a moral import. 
_ And, generally stated: “In illis tantum mutua realis relatio 
-invenitur in quibus ex utraque parte est eadem ratio ordinis 
‘unius ad alterum.” *° | 


—*° De Potentia, VII, 10; Cf. Summa Theol., I, 13, T. 
“ De Potentia, VII, 10. | | 
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The implications for epistemology are easily seen. Without 
entering upon this phase of the subject, one may note that 
according to the doctrine of St. Thomas, our knowledge is valid 
in proportion to the exactness and fullness with which the rela- 
tions among our thoughts correspond to the order which pre- 
vails among things. But again, if the “optimum universi’’ is 
order, knowledge must get its highest value through its cor- 
respondence with the relations which that order implies. The 
special sciences have, undoubtedly, a service to render by 
explaining the relations which each finds in its own domain. 
Philosophy has a wider field in studying the universal order. 
For this reason it surpasses other forms of knowledge both in 
difficulty and in dignity. Compared with them, it is of higher 
import, just as the general welfare is superior to that of the 
individual; or, as St. Thomas expresses it, “sicut in rebus — 
humanis bonum gentis est divinius quam bonum unius.” * 

| Epwarp A. Pacer. 
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Die Kategorienlehre Eduard von Hartmanns und ihre Bedeutung fuer 
die Philosophie der Gegenwart. By JoHANNES Hessen. Vol. 17: 
Wissen u. Forschen.. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. Pp. 140. 


This is a study of Hartmann’s metaphysics or Kategorienlehre, the 
most important and mature work of a philosopher who is more 
generally known only as the philosopher of the Unconscious. Hart- 
mann is strictly intellectualistic and objectivistic after the manner of 
Aristotle, but differs immensely from the latter in the derivation of 
the categories. 

The prevailing negative dogmatism of the psychological schools 

which denied the possibility of transcending immediate experience, a 
belief strengthened by the teachings of positivism imported into Ger- 
many via England, refused to pay any attention to Hartmann’s re- 
_ markable system of metaphysics. The author believes that Hartmann 
is finally coming into his own (just as the vitalistic theories are re- 
viving after a long reign of mechanism). Hartmann holds fast to 
the possibility and necessity of objectivistic metaphysics. He con- 
siders one after another, naive realism (represented among contemp- 
orary Scholastics by Gredt and termed by him natural realism), trans- 
cendental idealism, solipsism, spiritualism, ete. to show their insuffi- 
ciency and to arrive at transcendental realism. This he considers an 
hypothesis, but the most probable one; to ask for more is to demand 
the absolute intelligence of God for mortal man. 
_ The categories are found by abstraction. As such they belong to 
the sphere of the unconscious and appear only as determinations of 
conscious contents, from which they must be abstracted a posteriori. 
The a priori knowledge of categories to which Kant and his followers — 
pretended is impossible. They are the “ conscious representative ele- 
‘ments of inductively gained unconscious category functions.” The 
unconscious category functions are not innate; they are the activities 
of the impersonal reason, and are therefore supra-individual in origin. 
Hartmann consistently remains the philosopher of the Unconscious 
Spirit. Hartmann then establishes the categories of quality, quantity, 
of space, relation ete., and finally of causality, — and sub- 
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_ The implications for epistemology are easily seen. Without 
entering upon this phase of the subject, one may note that 
according to the doctrine of St. Thomas, our knowledge is valid 
in proportion to the exactness and fullness with which the rela-_ 
tions among our thoughts correspond to the order which pre- 
vails among things. But again, if the “optimum universi” is 
order, knowledge must get its highest value through its cor- 
respondence with the relations which that order implies. The — 
special sciences have, undoubtedly, a service to render by 
explaining the relations which each finds in its own domain. 
Philosophy has a wider field in studying the universal order. 
For this reason it surpasses other forms of knowledge both in 
difficulty and in dignity. Compared with them, it is of higher 
import, just as the general welfare is superior to that of the 
individual; or, as St. Thomas expresses it, “sicut in rebus 
humanis bonum gentis est divinitus quam bonum unius.” * 
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Wissen u. Forschen. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. Pp. 140. 


This is a study of Hartmann’s metaphysics or Kategorienlehre, the 
most important and mature work of a philosopher who is more 
_ generally known only as the philosopher of the Unconscious. Hart- 
mann is strictly intellectualistic and objectivistic after the manner of 
Aristotle, but differs — from the latter in the derivation of 
categories. 
_ The prevailing negative dogmatism of the psychological schools 
which denied the possibility of transcending immediate experience, a 
belief strengthened by the teachings of positivism ‘imported into Ger- 
many via England, refused to pay any attention to Hartmann’s re- 
markable system of metaphysics. The author believes that Hartmann 
is finally coming into his own (just as the vitalistic theories are re- 
viving after a long reign of mechanism). Hartmann holds fast to 
the possibility and necessity of objectivistic metaphysics. He con- 
siders one after another, naive realism (represented among contemp- 
orary Scholastics by Gredt and termed by him natural realism), trans- 
cendental idealism, solipsism, spiritualism, ete. to show their insuffi- 
ciency and to arrive at transcendental realism. This he considers an 
hypothesis, but the most probable one; to ask for more is to demand 
the absolute intelligence of God for mortal man. 

The categories are found by abstraction. As such they belong to 
the sphere of the unconscious and appear only as determinations of 
‘conscious contents, from which they must be abstracted a posteriori. 

The a priori knowledge of categories to which Kant and his followers 
pretended is impossible. They are the “conscious representative ele- 
- ments of inductively gained unconscious category functions.” The 
unconscious category functions are not innate; they are the activities 
of the impersonal reason, and are therefore supra-individual in origin. 
Hartmann consistently remains the philosopher of the Unconscious 
Spirit. Hartmann then establishes the categories of quality, quantity, 
of space, relation ete., and finally of —— finality, and sub- 
stantiality. 
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The first part of this little work is expository and is followed by a 
study in which the author evaluates the timeliness of Hartmann’s 
thought. It is very brief in some parts and may thus create wrong 
impressions. Thus, he seems to believe that Trendelenburg’s opinion 
that Aristotle derives the categories from the parts of speech is com- 
plete and final. Geyser is more conservative, and, while admitting 
that the analysis of language was contributory to’ the formulation of 
the table of categories (sometimes eight, sometimes ten), Aristotle 
was nevertheless guided also by the being designated by words. Un- 
fortunately Aristotle nowhere reveals how he arrived at his formulation. 

Discussing the nature of the principle of causality HESsEN remarks 
that the Scholastics following Aristotle consider it analytical. He 
offers the classical argument from contingency, and in the same 
breath Geyser’s appeal to the laws of thought. Against Geyser he 
argues that the parallel between things and thought is itself not a 
necessary law, and upon this supposition the validity of the inference 
rests. Without paying further attention to the argument of the 
Scholastics, HessEN hurries on to the conclusion that Hartmann is 
again right when he considers the principle of causality a synthetic 
judgment. The further conclusion comes later on, viz., that inductive 
- metaphysics is alone possible. This happens to be a belief which is 
at present being more and more generally accepted, and Hartmann is, — 
of course, quite in harmony with contemporary thought—although he 
may be wrong. HESSEN believes he is right, but it seems to us he 
makes the task of showing this inordinately easy for himself. 

Hartmann’s ‘ concrete monism’ as opposed to the ‘ abstract monism ’ 
of Hegel has no present-day value, HESSEN believes. Lotze’s criticism 
of Hartmann appears to be final. In this connection it would be 
exceedingly interesting to know how Hartmann handled the inductive 
methods in order to establish the ‘ absolute substance’ of which con- 
erete realities are but centers of activity. This Absolute Substance is 
moreover spirit, ‘unconscious, impersonal Spirit.’ This reminds one 
very much of Spinoza in his most deductive and dogmatic moods. It 
lacks the sober realistic touch of the Scholastics’ effort to reach the 
Actus Purus. | 
- Dr. Hessen’s study is valuable and interesting. And above all it 
is readable, more,so than the greater number of philosophical works 
both in German and in English. It is written in the limpid style of 
Hartmann of which the author says that it is characterized by great 
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simplicity and clearness. “It is quite different from the obscure and 

blurred, involved and stilted style of numerous contemporary philoso- 
phers and philosophical writers.” Hartmann tried to express clearly 
what he conceived; and he aneeeiayn very well. 


ADELBERT W. CENTNER. 
Pontifical College Josephinum. 


Psychologie. By Atoys Muetier. Berlin and Bonn: 1927. Pp. 346. 


- One would expect a volume on psychology coming from the author 
of Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit, Die philosophischen Problem der Ein- 
steinschen Relativitatstheorie, and Einleitung in die Philosophie to be 
_ written from a philosophical point of view. In the preface, however, 
the author states that in his opinion psychology does not belong to 
philosophy. This volume is included in a philosophical series for the 
practical purpose of helping the student of philosophy prepare for 
his doctorate examinations. 

Since the rise of experimental sine and since the development 
_of behaviorism the exact position of psychology is a matter of dispute. 
It would help to clarify thought if a distinction were maintained 
between psychology from the point of view. of science and psychology 
from the point of view of philosophy. Correct terminology is needed. 
The general trend of psychological thought in the nineteenth and 
_ twentieth centuries seems to warrant the restriction of the term psy- 
chology to the connotation of psychology as a science—‘ science’ we 
use here in the sense; of natural science. Its methods should be those 
of the natural sciences; it should deal solely with a scientific exposition 
of data obtained by an objective study of behavior and from an analysis 
of the phenomena of mental life. Its conclusions and speculations 
would be of the purely natural order without invading the field of 
metaphysics. Psychology from the philosophical point of view might 
well be designated “ philosophy of mind.” 

The author of Psychologie has not observed this order. A large 
portion of the volume is devoted to sensory, perceptual and ideational 
processes, in which there are citations of experimental studies. The 
reference to the literature however is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Philosophical problems are introduced in such chapters as “ Parallelism 
from the Phenomenalist Point of View,” “The Soul as a Totality or 
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Factor,” “ The Causality of the Psychic. ” The philo- 
-sophical speculations are extremely elementary. As an instance, he 
merely states that one purpose of the soul is to develop the body. 
He makes no reference to the arguments of mechanism, to say nothing 
of refuting them. 

A review of the chapter on dine —~and this chapter is typical— 
will show how unsatisfactory is the present volume on psychology. 
The author states that among psychologists there are three ways of 
| regarding feeling: (1) as an attribute of sensation; (2) as a special 
class of sensations; (3) as a fusion product of sensations. He then 
proceeds to criticize these views as follows: “(1) feeling can not be, 
as the Herbartians say, an attribute of sensation. The sensation of | 
color has not the feeling of pleasure or pain as its property, but 1 
have the feeling. Certainly color sensations can have the property of 
awakening the feeling in me, but one must not confuse this capacity 
with the effect which it induces; (2) feeling is not a particular class 
of representative phenomena, otherwise it would not have to be ex- 
perienced but apprehended; (3) the basis of the view that feeling is 
a fusion product of sensations is found in the Lange-James theory. 
This theory however cannot be accepted, for if it were correct, 
feeling would be a perceptive phenomenon and this is not the case. 
There are sensations which at first sight are difficult to distinguish 
from feeling, as for example pain. But upon close observation one 
can see that the sensation of pain and the unpleasurable feeling can 
be separated from each other. That they are not identical is shown 
in the case of the martyrs with whom pleasurable feelings (joy, bliss) 
ean be associated with pain.” 

It is difficult to conceive a more unscientific and unsatisfactory 


manner of treating the subject matter of psychology. The volume 


offers no contribution either to psychology or philosophy. 


J. A. Ha tpt. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Benedetto Croce. An Autobiography. Translated from the Italian 
by R. G. Cottinewoop. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. Pp. 116. 


This is a dreadfully disappointing book—most autobiographies are. 
One picks it up in hope of finding a key to the development of Croce’s 
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thought, and discovers in the main a rather lifeless account of the 
external influences, school, university, and professors which served to 
make a critic into a philosopher. The work was written ostensibly 
in order to clarify his system for those interested in it; it cannot be 
said to succeed in that purpose. , 

Croce narrates the vicissitudes of his early education of which he 
writes in terms of praise, an uncommon enough practice nowadays 
_ to make it worthy of notice. It was Labriola who first awakened in 
the young historian the desire to become a philosopher. “I was 
driven to philosophy,” Croce states, “by the longing to assuage my 
misery and to give an orientation to my moral and intellectual life. 
Scholar, collector of anecdotes, man of letters, involuntary dabbler 
in philosophy—all these features confusedly make up the picture of 
myself presented in some slight essays of this period.” (p. 44) From 
1886 to 1892 practically his whole time was given over to antiquarian 
studies, to the search for historical curiosities and anecdotes. These 
investigations pursued with ardor finally brought him “ face to face 
with the problem of the nature of history and of knowledge.” (p. 53) 
Croce was also deeply influenced by his study of economics; for a 
time he fell under the sway of socialism, but this “ faith was under- 
mined by my own criticism of Marxism.” (p. 60) But Croce, in 
spite of his wanderings, was slowly finding his way to the goal which 
he later achieved. He makes it clear that he never had the slightest 
sympathy with the prevailing naturalism, while materialism and evolu- 
tion were hateful things in his eyes. Croce, too, was severely critical 
of the carnalistic currents in literature and thought defended and 
propagated by d’Annunzio. 

It is generally assumed that Croce is a lineal descendant of Hegel, 
and that his philosophy is at bottom Hegelian, both in spirit and in 
principles. So true is this that the world usually classes Croce as a 
neo-hegelian. The philosopher of Naples has not been slow to re- 
-pudiate in this essay such paternity for his system. He admits, how- 
ever, that later on, due principally to the influence of Gentile, he was 
profoundly moved in the direction of Hegel, yet he insists with some 
heat on the complete originality of his own system. In fact, the 
autobiography seems to have been written with that primary purpose 
in mind, as an apologia for his own philosophical originality. Running 
through the book from the first page to the last is a strong note of 
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egotism, a deep personal conviction that Croce is the master and 
guide of contemporary Italian philosophy. It would ill befit such a 
master to acknowledge too frankly his indebtedness to non-Italian 
thinkers. | | 
The translation by CoLLINGwoop, to whom we are indebted for so 
many fine things from the Italian, is smooth, readable, and exact. The 
Preface by Protessor J. A. Smith of Oxford: may well be neglected. 
It strikes this reviewer as a rather lame effort to justify before the 
world the all too common neglect of Croce by English philosophers. 
Croce is now on the way to being accepted by English thinkers for 
the reason that his is a great name, not because much is known of his 
system nor because of any compelling interest in the conclusions he 
has arrived at. If such is the truth, the less said about it the better. 


J. 


Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe. By S. Munx. Paris: J. 
Gamber, 1927. | | 


Interest in Scholastic philosophy quite naturally extends itself to 
the source materials of its authors and to all those influences which 
in the progress of its development in any serious way have affected 
_their thought. Such interest in varying degrees has always been 
manifested. But owing to ignorance of foreign tongues, many students 
were compelled to confine their researches to translations and other 
secondary material. If Greek and Latin presented a barrier to many, 
Hebrew, Syriac and Arabian proved insurmountable to many more. 
Of the Arabian philosophers it is known that St. Thomas consulted 
the works of Avicenna, Algazel, Avempace and Averroes. Among — 
these one may also place Avicebrol who, because of his name, was 
until relatively recent times considered to be an Arab instead of 
a Jew. It is also well known to students of the history of philosophy 
that these writers exercised a strong influence over the philosophical 
thought of the thirteenth century. Even though, and perhaps pre- 
cisely because their writings were anti-Christian in spirit, they stimu- 
lated reflection upon those problems which under the additional later 
impulse provided by the direct and more accurate translations made 
from the Greek texts of Aristotle, enabled Scholastic thinkers to de- 
velop their systems along independent and Christian lines. | 
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In view of the present. vigorous research carried on by neo-scho- 

- lastic writers in the field of the history of Scholastic philosophy, and 
the numerous studies being prosecuted along the lines of textual criti- 
- eism, this new reprint of M. Munk’s thoroughly scholarly work is 
particularly timely and bound to be warmly welcomed in academic 
-cireles. It is described by the author as containing “systematic ex- 
tracts from the Source de Vie of Salomon Ibn-Gebirol (called Avice- 
bron, or Avicebrol, or Avencebrol), translated into French from the 
Hebrew version of Schem-Tob Ibn Falaquéra and accompanied by 
critical and explanatory notes; an account of the life, the writings 
and the philosophy of Ibn-Gebirol, brief sketches of the principal 
Arabian philosophers and their teachings; and an historical survey 
of philosophy among the Jews.” The Source de Vie, from which 
extracts are here made in such a way as to present the substance of 
Gebirol’s whole system, has long existed in Latin translation. An 
edition of this was published some thirty years ago under the title 
Fons Vitae. The first part of the Mélanges (pp. 1 to 232) was pub- 
lished in 1857. Two years later the author brought out the more 
comprehensive French edition, of which the present volume seems to 
be merely a reprint. 

In reading the volume one cannot escape the impression that, so 
far as human industry and painstaking research are concerned, Dr. 
Munk has not only produced an accurate account of the content of 
the philosophy of these various thinkers, but also traced out its 
genesis, development, and general influence upon subsequent thought. 

The student of Scholastic philosophy will find, especially in the 
- first three chapters, much helpful information concerning the subtle 
adversary whose views St. Thomas took such pains to refute in his 
Contra Gentiles. The volume would be serviceable as a text in a 
course dealing with the history of Jewish and Arabian speculation, or 
would richly enhance the value of any reference library. The simple 
and direct style of the text will be enjoyed by such as are acquainted 
with the French idiom, even though the Hebrew appendix and the 
-eriticisms of the Arabic quotations in the footnotes must be left to the 


Orientalists. 
C. MILTNER. 


Uniwersity of Notre Dame. 
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Riflessioni Sulla Scolastica. By Grrarpo BRUNI. Rome: Libreria di 
Scienze e Lettere, 1927. Pp. 126. . 


This is an important book. It reflects the new approach which 
Italian Neo-scholastics are beginning to assume relative to the problems © 
which a revival of Scholastic philosophy imposes on any thinker who 
takes the movement seriously and is interested truly in its outcomes. — 
The insistence of Croce and Gentile on historical problems, their 
tying up of philosophical speculation with historical theory has opened 
up new vistas of approach for the Neo-scholastics, while, at the same 
_ time, it has forced upon their consideration certain problems with an 
insistence not felt outside Italy. Dr. Bruni is well aware of the 
imperative neéd of rethinking, in terms of a sound philosophy of 
history, the story of modern philosophy. Until this is done, and the 
New Scholasticism is able to work out an acceptable theory of the 
course and fundamental nature of modern thinking, its own specula- 
tions are doomed to appear but dry-as-dust revivals of a re now 
long dead. 

The position of the New Scholasticism in the face of contemporary 
thought must be clearly thought out and as clearly stated. Its rela- 
tionships to theology need clarification, if it is to endure and to 
exercise any influence on present-day thinkers. For this reason, Dr. 
Bruni devotes the first section of his book to the problem of philo- 
sophical freedom, to investigating to what extent such freedom is 
possible, given its theological background, what is the precise nature 
of reason and of grace, the relations of theology to the sciences, aud | 
especially to philosophy. There is very little that is new in this part 
of Bruni’s work. He traces in brief the history of the problem, and 
quite wisely, in his conclusions holds fast to the Cones teaching 
of St. Thomas. 

The second portion of the hook, however, betrays an originality 
and an independence of thought not often seen in works of this 
_eharacter. Bruni becomes quite impatient at times with the un- — 
scientific, shallow, and lazy attitude so often taken with reference to 
the course of modern philosophy, and particularly concerning the 
decadence of Scholasticism. The consequences of this attitude are 
fatal, even for Scholasticism itself. It is an attitude which, as Dr. 
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Bruni points out, is not only bad history but is out of all harmony ~ 
with the fundamental metaphysical pongo professed by all Scho- 
lastics. 

In making clear his reasons for the decay of Scholastic philosophy, 
BRUNI draws a distinction between truth and systems of truth. For 
truth there can be no decay; truth is always in progress. But a 
system of truth, that is to say, a peculiar organization of the truth, 
may go into decay; moreover, it may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to resurrect such a system at some later date. 

If the Thomist renaissance is to turn out to be a true renaissance 
the first thing necessary is, as Cardinal Ehrle has pointed out, to know 
- Thomism. This holds good not only in the field of historical research, 
where so much remains to be done, but also in the sphere of Thomist 
principles. Given such knowledge, all exaggerations, unhistorical atti- 
tudes, blind faith, and unreasonable antagonisms will melt away to 
leave in our hands the solid and perennial truth of Scholasticism. “ It 
is,’ as Grabmann so well says, “in this continuity of life and inheritance, 
_ in this progressive unfoldment of previous fundamental doctrines of 
philosophy, that it manifests and proves itself as the philosophia 
perennis.” Dr. Brunt has faced the problem squarely and honestly. 
His solution is wise, the only one which will and can triumph. That 
it is not original with him but owes a great deal to Olgiati does not 
detract in the slightest from his expression of it. This reviewer would 
add that the time seems at hand to attack the Scholastie synthesis 
from this enlightened historical viewpoint and to make the applica- 
tions which contemporary history, science, and philosophy seem to 
demand. May we look forward to a book from the clever pen of 
‘Dr. Bruni pointing out in detail how Scholasticism can fashion itself 
into such a system of truth that it will again be able to achieve that 
hegemony of thought which it exercised during the — period of 
thirteenth century philosophy. 

J. H. R. 


Apercus de Philosophie Thomiste et de Propédeutique. By THomas 
Picuges. Paris: André Blot, 1927. Pp. xxiii + 446. 


An increasing demand on the | part of the French reading public 
for expositions of Thomistie philosophy has already brought to light 
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in recent years not only translations but even pocket editions of the 
Summa, and important studies by Sertillanges, Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Gilson, Maritain, and the author of the present sketches. The Apercus 
is a collection of philosophical lectures delivered in various towns of 
Southern France by the former professor of the Collegio Angelico in 
Rome, who was till recently Regens Studiorum in the Dominican 
Scholasticate of Saint-Maximin in France. Hence the reader should 
not look in them for a didactic treatment of Thomistic philosophy ; 
they contain only a comprehensive, though summary exposition of the 
main doctrines of St. Thomas, and may serve as an introduction to 
the study of the Swmma. Simplicity and clearness, directness of ex- 
pression and order are the characteristics of a style which, in some 
chapters, rises to a real eloquence, as when the author deals with 
Divine and Human Intelligence. : | | 
“After having outlined the problems of method and criticism, the 
author covers the whole field of physics, metaphysics, ethics, economics 
and politics, and in the few lectures devoted to propaedeutics paves 
the way for the study of dogmatic theology. As may be expected from 
the author of a monumental Literal Commentary on the Swmma which 
is nearing completion, Fr. Piausrs’ sketches give evidence of a deep 
familiarity with, and an enthusiastic adherence to every point of 
Thomistie teaching. In his chapters on Education and Culture, Family 
Life and Society, particularly, he shows most clearly the ‘perennial © 
actuality and value of Catholic conceptions. | 
He does not seem, however, so well inspired when he gives as final 
the mediaeval ideas regarding the properties and constitution of matter. 
Even though he states rightly that, in the study of nature, the 
philosopher begins where the physicist and chemist leave off, he is 
satisfied that “a mere contact with sensible reality, the most ele- 
mentary observation of the world of bodies” suffices “to lay ihe 
foundation of a complete philosophy of nature.” Is not this the 
result of a not uncommon prejudice persisting among modern ex- 
ponents of Scholasticism regarding the efficacy of the process of ab- 
straction, as though the inner essence cf material substances could be 
perfectly revealed in their sensible qualities? The study of the inner 
- activities of matter of which the senses perceive only the fringe, has 
hardly begun with the recent analysis of the electrical, magnetic and 
radio-active phenomena, and the structure of bodies is revealed to be 
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more and more mysterious. It is rash, then, to say the least, to speak 
so confidently of the power of, the human mind to know the essence 
of things, from a mere contact with reality in which St. Thomas and 
most Scholastics see the proper object of intellectual representation 
is very imperfectly known to us. And of the spiritual realities, ac- 
cording to the same authorities, we are able to form only analogous 
or even negative concepts. It behooves the true disciple of St. Thomas 
to imitate the modesty of his master who confesses his ignorance of 
the essence of most things and is satisfied with a mere apprehension 
of their accidental differences. “‘ Quia substantiales differentiae non 
sunt nobis notae, vel etiam nominatae non sunt, oportet interdum uti 
differentiis accidentalibus loco substantialium.” (Sum. Th. I*. q. 29, 
a. 1 ad 3um.) | 

J. A. BAIsnee. 
Sulpician Semuary. 


Hindu Mysticism. By S. N. Daseupra. ner Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. Pp. 168. | 


The author of this work is already known through his History of 
Indian Philosophy published by the Cambridge Press of England. The 
present volume is made up of six lectures given in 1926 in the North- 

western University. Written by one who understands the thought, 

the temperament, and the spirituality of his own people, the reader 
is bound to find a clear and sympathetic presentation of Hindu 
mysticism. Beginning with the Veda poems, the date of which is un- 

certain (6000 B.C. according to some authorities and 1200 B.C. 

according to others), Professor Dasaupra traces out Hindu mysticism 

through the following stages: Sacrificial mysticism, which recognizes 
no God or Supreme Being from whom Vedie commands emanate, but 
which believes that sacrifices when performed with perfect accuracy 
possess a secret, mysterious power to bring about an effect desired 
either in this life or in the next. The great God Brahmann evolved 
slowly out of sacrificial mysticism, and with it the ideas contained 
in the Rig Veda and the Vedic poems. The sacrificial mysticism 
developed into the mysticism of the Upanishads, which are the con- 
cluding portions of Vedic literature, the Upanishad meaning “ that 
which destroys all ignorance and leads to. Brahmann.” Those who 
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favor Oriental religion have often recounted for the Occidental world 
great tales of the unity of doctrine and belief among the Indian 
people. Their real history, on the contrary, reveals that there is no 
unity of doctrine concerning the Upanishads, as various commentators 
have been disputing with one another for the last twelve hundred 
years, some saying Brahmann alone exists and all else is illusory; 
others holding to a modified duality of God and man, and still others 
holding to an uncompromising duality. It is here that Dr. Dasaupra 
leaves his own philosophy most unappealing, and even makes us 
wonder whether or not there is any philosophy in it at all, for he 
settles the controversy by a criterion of truth which smacks of Schiller. 
“ Truth,” he writes, “has a logic all its own, different from the logic 
of discursive thought. Its logic is that of experience in which the 
apparently contradictory ideas or thoughts lose their contradictories 
and become parts of one solid whole.” This is a species of Hindu 
hegelianism and pragmatism rolled into one. 

The mysticism of the Upanishads makes clear that the pathway to 
the Brahmann consists not in erudition or scholarship, and, “is not 
traversed by any sharpness of intelligence—” something we would | 
suspect from the foregoing sentence of the author. The Yoga mysti- 
cism is the next stage. The Yogas distinguish between “spirit” and 
“mind,” the former meaning the self, and the latter “all functions 
of knowing, feeling, and willing.” The Yoga ideal is to stop all 


mental processes. “If we can in this way kill the mind, all logical ~ 


thought and all sense processes will be killed with it. The light of 
_ the spirit will then shine alone by itself unshadowed by the darkening 
influence of thought.” The cessation ofall mental states, conscious 
and unconscious, is to the Yoga rather an inglorious anti-intellectualism. 
No truth can ever be attained “so long as the mind itself is not 
destroyed.” 

The next stage is that of Buddhistic mysticism the ideal of which is 
the Nirvana, the final extinction of the mind and the total cessation 
of all sorrows and sufferings, and the death of all desires. The con- 
cluding chapters treat of the great love of God which manifested 
itself in the Hindu saints of the Christian era. “s 

The work is history and not philosophy, not even sufficient ghilonuphy 
to merit the title of the history of philosophy. It is called a study 
in mysticism and mysticism is defined as a “theory or doctrine or © 
view that considers reason to be incapable of discovering or of realising 
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the nature of ultimate truth, whatever be the nature of this ultimate 
truth, but at the same time believes in the certitude of some other 
means of arriving at it.” (p. 17) According to this definition Kant 
was a mystic, for his two Critiques fulfil the two conditions of the 
definition. Mysticism, according to this definition, is the same as 
Christian faith, which asserts that reason cannot grasp ultimate mys- 
teries and truth, which are reserved for the light of faith. The defini- 
tion is so broad as to include not only the mystic but even the un- 
reasonable. Much of Christian terminology and Western thought is 
used. to explain the Eastern, thus giving a false impression of the 
latter. One of the curious features of the book is that the author 
whose mysticism pleads for the extinction of the self in the Nirvana, 
adorns the first page of the book with a photograph of himself. 


FuiTon J. SHEEN. 


Die Geschichte des I ndividuationsprinzips in der Scholastik. By 
JOHANNES ASSENMACHER. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1927. Pp. 
ix + 100. | 


The present paper forms the second part of the first volume of 
the collection “ Forschungen zur Geschichte der Philosophie und der 
Padagogik ” edited by Professors Artur Schneider and Wilhelm Kahl 
of the University of Cologne. The subject selected by Dr. ASsEN- 
MACHER is a happy one indeed. He very justly remarks in his preface 


that the principle of individuation is intimately connected with the 
_all-absorbing problem of universals as.-well as with the fundamental 


concept of matter. The author begins his study with a presentation of 


the basis of the problem as found in Plato and Aristotle. He gives 


the individuation theories of the earlier nominalists and realists, the 
platonists of the Chartres school, as well as the tenets of Alfarabi, 
Avicenna, and Averroes and his followers. The doctrine of the older 
Franciscan School and also that of Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas are carefully introduced and abundantly supported by refer- 


ences to the original texts. The teaching of Duns Scotus and his 


disciples is given quite objectively. With the views of the nominalists 
of declining Scholasticism the author brings to a close the history of 
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the problem, but he adds a rather extensive exposition of the opinions 
of Suarez on the principle of individuation. He finally appends a 
very interesting account of Leibniz’s attitude toward the problem. 

One cannot avoid noticing that the writer is strictly impartial in 
his descriptions of the various solutions of the problem of individuality. 
His work is strictly historical; he pleads the cause of no one. He 
concords with Minges that Scotus and Suarez held that single beings 
must be individual by their own entity. Both teach that the very 
_ being of things both material and immaterial is their individuating 
principle. This teaching is indeed preferable to the Thomistic theory 
of materia quantitate signata. Gutberlet is not alone when he says: 
“So halte ich die Lehre des Thomas v. Aquin iiber das Individuations- 

prinzip durchaus fiir verfehlt.” (Philosophie in Selbstdarstellungen, 
_ IV, p. 49.) After all one cannot but agree with Gutberlet who main- 
tains that by the very fact that a possible being becomes real it is 
individual for only the individual can exist. Dr. ASSENMACHER has 
shown that the principle of individuation was particularly a mediaeval 
problem. However, it scarcely agitates us today. He has written a 
historical monograph which betrays patient scientific research and the 
high scholarship which we have been accustomed to expect from his 

J. J. ROLBIECKI. 

The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 19: September 15, 1927. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman: Relativity and the Lay Mind (II). The author 
outlines Professor Eddington’s relativistic view of space-time. He then 
discusses the curvature and the extent of the physical. world. He finds 
seven distinct difficulties connected with LEinstein’s theory and points 
out that these are not mere difficulties of philosophy, but of physics as 
well. Marjorie S. Harris: If We Have Life, Do We Need Philosophy? 
Professor Harris controverts the view of Professor Herzberg that philoso- 
phizing is an outlet for the mind which fails in practical affairs. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 20: September 29, 1927. 

Charles M. Perry: A Principle for Realism. An attack on modern 
realism. The author contends that its theory of relations is a mere 
expedient, not a universal principle. We must accept the principle of 
contradiction. Benjamin Ginzburg: Anthropology and the Rights of Man. 
Mankind is a unit. Given this fundamental, the rights of man are 
deducible therefrom as from a natural foundation. Anthropologists only 
muddy the waters by their controversies over racial qualities and heredity. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 21: October 13, 1927. 
George Boas: Mr. Dawes Hicks’ Theory of Perception. Boas contends 
that Professor Hicks, in order to save his epistemological monism, uni- 
versalizes the particular. Boas asks three questions which he claims 
Hicks cannot answer. First, how can a timeless entity be literally part 
of an entity in time? Second, do we actually intuit timeless entities 
in sense perception? Third, what he has said of weight sensations, is 
it not equally true of visual sensations? Boas concludes “the problem 
(for epistemological monists) is to explain the existence of particulars. 
It is no less difficult than-the problem it displaces.” Durant Drake: 
The Data of Consciousness as Essences. Drake makes data of conscious- 
ness and essence identical. He differs from Strong who holds the same 
- doctrine merely as to what propositions best express this view. Drake 
answers the objections against his theory brought by Professor Boas 
and concludes that a great many of them are verbal. Philosophers persist 
in misunderstanding the terms used by Drake. Mary W. Calkins: Bio- 
logical or Psychological? A comment on Perry’s Doctrine of Interest 
and Value. Perry makes value and interest synonymous. He rejects, 
however, all definitions of value as object of “specially qualified interest.” 
Calkins agrees but points out that the basis of Perry’s theory of interest 
is psychological, not biological, despite his constant references to biology. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 22: October 27, 1927. 

Lewis E. Akeley: Wholes and Prehensive Unities for Physics and 
Philosophy. The writer first illustrates his idea of a whole in physics 
by the electric circuit. The conclusions are then brought into relation 
with Whitehead’s conception of eternal objects, etc. Akeley concludes | 
“the process of experience begins when a whole analyzes into abstrac- 
tions, generalizing them into universals, and reverses the process, thereby 
facilitating its own progressive evolution. The process ends where it 
begins, with the whole.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 23: November 10, 1927. 
Dickinson S. Miller: Dr. Schiller and Analysis. Professor Dickinson 
comments on Schiller’s criticism of his article in the August 4th number 
of this review, especially on such topics as the will to believe and on the © 
freedom of will. Paul A. Schilpp: The Doctrine of “Illusion” and 
“Error” in Scheler’s Phenomenology. The problem of error is central 
for neo-realistic epistemology The phenomenological attitude assumes 
that we must begin with what is actually given us. Illusions, therefore, 
are to be discussed at the same time as errors. According to Scheler, 
illusions cannot be explained by philosophical rationalism or by sensa- 
tionalistic empiricism, because illusions exist neither in the sphere of 
judgments nor of pure sensations. Scheler points out five differences 
between error and illusion, the most important being that illusion has its 
specific sphere in immediate knowledge, error in mediate knowledge, and 
in illusion matters of fact are referred to the wrong sphere of being, 
but in error being plays no part. Schilpp feels that Scheler by his 
theory of error has escaped the difficulties of both new and critical 
realism. He is not so certain of his theory of illusion. He concludes: 
“Call this a common-sense view of error, if you desire. Common sense 
is beginning to come into its own again in our days. And this is all the 
more true of a matter of common sense which is also able to stand the 
test of thorough rational scrutiny and criticism.” | | 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVI, 5: September, 1927. 

Arthur Liebert: Contemporary German Philosophy. Liebert discusses, 
in the first place, an impressive list of books on the history of philosophy 
and on the philosophy of history. Important systematic works are next | 
referred to. Liebert concludes that the “ whole ontological value-philoso- 
phy is either preparing a renaissance of the philosophy of Aristotle or 
already standing upon the shoulders of the Stagirite. So this ontology 
goes hand in hand with Neo-Thomism, that significant philosophical 
tendency which, now in Germany also, shows an increasing number of 
adherents, not only in the clerical world, but also among professional 

philosophers.” There has also been a revival of interest in the field of. 
the philosophy of religion. A great deal of attention is given to the 
new orientations in psychology, especially the gestalt theories and char- 
acterology. The turning away from atomistic psychology in Germany 
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is apparently complete. Rupert C. Lodge: The Platonic Highest Good (I). 
Historians agree that the greatest achievement of Plato is his doctrine 
of the highest good, but because of Kantian prejudices or uncritical views 
they come to no agreement on what Plato actually taught. Lodge then 
recites the various conclusions as to what the Platonic “summum bonum ” 
is, conclusions many of which are evidently contradictory. He essays a 
new’ and empirical analysis of the writings of Plato to discover what 
Plato’s real doctrine is. First, he analyzes the different scales of good 
as found in Plato and points out certain reactions of Plato to these 
different ‘goods.’ Lodge concludes: “It is the spirit of sensualism to 
which the Platonist is opposed. The reform suggested is a reform of 
_ the spirit, substituting the philosophic spirit for the materialistic and 
sensualistic attitude toward the various activities in which the body has 
a share.” Herman Hausheer: Bergson’s Critique of Scientific Psychology. 
Bergson’s critique of the assumption that science really explains the 
universe may be reduced, from the side of psychology, to the following 
heads: (1) The psychical is free and creative; (2) It possesses con- 
tinuity; (3) Diversity and non-identification, that is, it cannot be formally 
- described; (4) It cannot be reduced to quantitative terms; (5) It is 
subjective; (6) It is unexplainable. . All these points are brought out by 
the writer, especially the creative side of mind. Knight Dunlap: The 
Use and Abuse of Abstractions in Psychology. There is practical agree- — 

ment among psychologists at least on working princples and a great deal 
of agreement about the field of psychology and the nature of man. 
In summary, “we have freed ourselves from the thrall of abstractions, 
and by so doing have made the abstractions more effective aids to our 
work.” The various ‘abstractions’ are then considered in half-humorous, 
-half-serious fashion, and certain fundamental facts and principles quite 
generally accepted by empirical psychology are stated. 


The Monist—Vol. XXXVII, No. 4: October, 1927. 
A. K. Wadia: Philosophy and Religion. The author contrasts the 
- attitude of the Western and Indian philosophers on the question of the 
relations of philosophy to religion. He finds in both viewpoints an 
irreconcilable antithesis. Religion is merely the personification of philo- 
sophical ultimates. Worship and prayer are psychologically useful so 
as to prepare the mind to accept the spirit of the universe. R. W. 
Sellars: Current Realism in Great Britain and the United States. A 
compact analysis of the different types of realism. English realism 
began with G. E. Moore and continued through Alexander, Broad, Laird, 
and Russell. In the United States realism harks back to James, Santa- 
yana, and Woodbridge. American new realism differs from English 
realism in this, that it tends toward a behavioristic interpretation of 
- mind. Critical realism arose after the new realism, and differs from it 
principally in its conception of what consciousness is. Other differences 
are pointed out. C. 0. Weber: The Reality of Time and the Autonomy 
of History. Weber proposes the problem that arises because of the 
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scientific conception of dimensionless points and the flow of historical 


events. History cannot be resolved into exact science, and vice versa... 
There is an absolute dichotomy between the mechanical and historical 


view, and the author illustrates by examples drawn from time and space. 
Now in history the basic principle is conservation of values. History 
attains the individual and the unique. The author concludes that there 
is no opposition between history and science. “They offer us two 
accounts which are equally true, but different truths.” W. A. Shimer: 
Evolution of Relativity. A rather oratorical story of the progress of 
relativism in thought. W. H. Johnston: Hegel and Freud. The uncon- 
scious self of. Freud is a contradiction in terms. If, however, we relate 


it to the Hegelian conception of mind in a low category, it may possess 


value. Johnston cites the arguments and examples used by Freud to 
establish the unconscious self to show that if they are interpreted in 
an Hegelian sense they prove the existence of such a self. G. W. Coopland: 
Nicolas Oresme’s, Livre contre Divinacion. A short history of Oresme is 
given. Then follows an analysis of his book against divination. His 
criticism of astrology is very severe, both from the point of view of 


authority and of reason. Oresme represents the orthodox mediaeval. 


position against astrology; he was not an innovator. The influence of 
Oresme, Gerson, and Peter d’Ailly on Copernicus is still a matter for 
historical investigation. Sidney Hook: The Metaphysics of the Instru- 
ment—Part II: Thinking as Instrumental. Hook enumerates the principal 
characteristics of thinking, and from these draws certain conclusions. 
Thinking is “an instrument in reference to some non-cognitive ex- 
perience ”; “‘in respect to and because of its mode of functional activity ”; 


and “it is ‘conditioned’ by certain structural organizations in nature.” 


Illustrations are given of these principles. The author defends instru- 
mentalism against the common charge of being anti-intellectualist. He 
closes by analyzing the réle of purpose in thinking, and pointing out 
the ethical implications of the doctrine. A. E. Murphy: Alexander’s 
Metaphysic of Space-Time—II: Space-Time and the Categories. Alex- 
ander deems the categories central in his system and has closely con- 
nected them with space-time. The categories are at bottom relations 
not abstract concepts. From this follow the characteristics which Alex- 
ander assigns to the categories. Murphy then brings forth many ob- 
jections against the view of Alexander. | 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1: Octo- 
ber, 1927. 7 | 

Hugh Harris: The Greek Origins of the Idea of Cosmopolitanism. 
Internationalism traced to the earlier classical period of Greek thought 
in its poetical, scientific, philosophic, and religious aspects. John Wild: 
The Resurrection of Hedonism. A criticism of a previous paper by 
R. M. Blake in defense of Hedonism. Blake’s hedonism is reduced to an 
assumption “that pleasure is a natural object of desire,” and then shown 
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.to be contrary to current dynamic psychology and untenable as an 
ethical principle. Tao-Wei-Hu: The Chinese Version of the Law of 
Nature. Heaven, earth and man are-the constituents of a natural law 
interpreted according to the right reason of the people. Albert, Weinberg: 
Value Interpretation: The Methodological Foundation of a Psychological 
Discipline. His problem is “why values are valued”; and he assigns as 
the ‘why’ for ‘other values.’ He does not indicate how far the regress 
- might extend, or whether it might be circular. G. S. Slavens and A. P. 
Brogan: Moral Judgments of High-School Students. Based on statistics 
from the high school and university at Austin, Texas. David F. Swenson: 
A Danish Thinker’s Estimate of Journalism. A condemnation of the 
modern newspaper in the writings of Kierkegaardian. Judged from his 
ethico-religious individualism the newspaper is doing great harm by 
creating a conscienceless public. Mabel V. Wilson: Auguste Comte’s 
Conception of Humanity. Comte saw in humanity a biological organism 
having solidarity and continuity of growth. But by adding a theological 
worship of this Great Being he — the ethical utility of his 
philosophy. 3 


Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XX, No. 3: July, 1927. 


Martin Dibelius: The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels. 
Campbell Bonner: Traces of Thaumaturgic Technique in the Miracles. 


The Journal of nial and Social we XXII, No. 2: 
July-September, 1927. 


Alfred Adler: Individual Psychology. There is such a thing as in- 
dividual psychology, and illustrations are given. William M. Marston: 
Motor Consciousness as a Basis for Emotion. Given his view of con- 
sciousness as psychonic energy, he regards emotion as “composed of 
designated of motations, combined.” 


Psycholo inal Review—Vol. 34, No. 5: September, 1927. 


William M. Marston: Primary Emotions. The author proposes a 
technique for analyzing primary emotions. Four are suggested: domi- 
nance, compliance, submission, inducement. John G. Rockwell: Genius 
and the I. Q. - A criticism of the Stanford standard of rating genius. 
_ Arnold Gesell: The Measurement and Prediction of Mental Growth. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 34, No. 6: November, 1927. 


Edward C. Tolman: A Behaviorist’s Definition of Consciousness. The 
author’s theory is that “wherever an organism at a given moment of 
stimulation shifts then and there from being ready to respond in some 
relatively less differentiated way to being ready to respond in some 
relatively more differentiated way, there is consciousness.” In a word, 
behavior adjustments produce and are consciousness. | 
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Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. II, No. 8: October, 1927. 
John S. Mackenzie: Present Tendencies in Speculative Philosophy. 
The author discusses the corresponding réles of philosophy and science, 
and marks off clearly the function of each. Final truth cannot come 
from isolated ventures but is the product of co-operative research on the 
part of philosophers and scientists. “The spiritual life of the human 
race has to be regarded as an indissoluble unity.” Moreover, if an 
antithesis is necessary, it is better to make it between nature and spirit 
than between body and mind. Matter can no longer be regarded as 
fundamental. Self-consciousness is the outstanding characteristic of 
human beings and divides them from the rest of nature. Moreover, we 
have values, and animals most surely do not. Truth, goodness, and 
beauty are only appreciated by men. Religion points out to us that 
our quest of these supreme values is not vain. Hugh A. Reyburn: A 
Functional Theory of Knowledge (II). Insists that little regard is paid 
to conation in the usual analysis of knowledge. Conation is a process 
- Of adjustment, which is defined very clearly. Cognition is a conscious 
process and its content very complex. Looked at from the functional 
angle, this content is not chaotic, and he illustrates by perception. Rey- 
burn then answers some objections to the functional view which seems 
to the objectors to imply that cognition is a mere possibility of act or 
that it is an out-and-out behaviorism. The fundamental thing in this 
theory is that “in the act of knowledge what is of importance is the | 
function performed, and that a cognitive character can be attributed to 
the act only on account of this function.” Numerous illustrations are 
given to show the superiority of the functional over the structural view 
of knowledge. Sir Oliver Lodge: Life and Matter. Lodge sharply dis- 
tinguishes, on the basis of physics, life from matter. Matter is an in- 
ference; the knowledge of our own states is primary. The material and 
mental world interact—the fact is certain—and the term is satisfactory 
as far as it goes. Matter never can explain life, although it displays 
the properties of life. The manufacture, at some future date, of a 
living organism in a laboratory does not prove matter and life to be | 
identical, for even that startling phenomenon would have been accom- 
plished by a living man. Lodge sees an analogy to life in magnetism 
and electricity and he points this out at some length. There are also 
analogies between ether and life. He conceives space as filled with this 
ether, and the ether itself as the “home of the ideal and of the supernal.” 
Personality is a fact about which we are made aware in our experience. 
These analogies of physics simply illustrate what its character may be. 
N. Lossky: The Limits of Evolution. The writer puts before himself 
the problem as to what extent evolution can be regarded as an explana- 
tion of the higher elements of life as memory, consciousness, etc. He 
argues that change is unthinkable except in relation to what is un- 
changeable. Again, the substance which lies at the basis of change is - 
not a mere passive bearer of events, it creates. Every entity, moreover, 
is immanent to every other entity. Finally, “the source of the world’s 
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interrelatedness can only be thought of as a principle that is super- 
relational, and incommensurable with the world-God.” The author illus- 
trates by examples drawn from necessary purposive action and con-. 
sciousness. The doctrine of freedom also is important in this connection. 
Leon Roth: The Goodness of God. How do we know God is good? The 
author approaches the proposition from a psychological examination of 
concrete human experience to discover if this is a better approach than 
the abstract ones formerly used. Roth then cites some of the facts 
collected by Professor Otto in his Das Heilige, and concludes that Otto 
does not prove his point. He, too, in the last analysis falls back on 
revelation or confesses the problem insoluble. Roth contends that morality 
is a product of rationalization but of a rationalization that goes far 
beyond the merely moral. It is ratiocinative and philosophical. He con- 
cludes that the goodness of God derives logically from His transcendence, 
and as’ a proposition is both a priori and a posteriori. Michael Kaye: 
_ The Possibility of Man’s Freedom. The writer first analyzes the meta- 
physical argument for self-determination, and states the ordinary ob- — 
jections. He concludes that volitional determinism is necessary to make 
intelligible our sense of responsibility. Even if we are volitionally 
determined, we may feel ourselves free. Even if there is universal 
determinism the individual man may be free. At any rate, metaphysical 
freedom does not coincide with felt freedom. Felt freedom depends on 
two conditions, knowledge and ability to surrender desire. John Mac- 
murray: Government by the People. The writer states the historical 
background and changing significance of the phrase. He is convinced that 
so-called ‘ government by the people’ does not promote but interferes with 
democratic ideals.. In the first place, such government can grant religious 
toleration only half-heartedly and in defiance of its own principles. The 
same must be said of representative government, as Rousseau pointed out. 
In this latter case, the imposition of law upon us by government does 
away with freedom. By an analysis of the acts of Parliament the author 
endeavors to demonstrate that the theory of representative government 
breaks down. Philosophical Survey: Philosophy in Italy. Philosophy in 
Russia. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLI, No. 7: July, 1927. 

Henry Lanz: Logic of Emotions. An analysis of the emotions caused 
by melody, rhythm, and rime. Emotions can be logically, analyzed, but 
are independent of mental processes. Victor S. Yarros: “Meaning of 
_ Meaning ”—Words and Ideas. A plea for a clear terminology in philoso- 
phy. Axel Lundeberg: Sweden’s Contribution to Philosophy. A study 
of Swedenborg, Bostrom, and Bjorklund to serve as-an introduction to 
modern Swedish thought. 


The Open Court—Vol. XII, No. 8: bie 1927. 
Victor S. Yarros: Ethics—With or Without Religion. A re-assertion 
of the agnostic position as regards morality. 
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The Personalist—Vol. VIII, No. 4: October, 1927. a 
H. Wildon Carr: Leibniz and Spinoza. Examines the oft-repeated 
calumny that Leibniz plagiarized Spinoza. H. Osborne Ryder: The 
Philosophy of Change. An analysis of Bergson’s two lectures on “The 
Perception of Change.” 


Revue Thomiste—T. X, No. 46: Juillet-Aout, 1927. 

P. Glorieux: Comment les théses thomistes furent proscrites 4 Oxford 
(1284-1286). A detailed and documented account of the circumstances 
leading up to the condemnation by John Peckham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of thirty theses of St. Thomas, and especially one advocating a 
unity of form in man, defended at Oxford by masters. of the Dominican 
Order, theses which had been condemned seven years before by his prede- 
cessor, Robert Kilwardby. The letters of Peckham gave no sound reason 
for the condemnation at that particular time. Glorieux thinks he was 
deeply influenced by the Correctorium of Walter de la Mare and by the 
Correcioria issued almost immediately as a reply by the Dominicans. 
At the same epoch, and both in Paris and Oxford, there appeared a 
veritable flood of treatises on the problem of the unity of forms, while 
the question was discussed bitterly in university circles. Oxford was the 
battleground. The condemnation, however, did not stop the favor in 
which St. Thomas was held. In a few years it came to be regarded as 
non-existent. Bruno de Solages: Le Procés de la scolatique. A critical 
analysis of Rougier’s La Scolastique et le Thomisme. Gilson, Théry, and. 
others have pointed out the astounding historical errors m this book. 
The author criticizes his doctrinal principles and in particular points out 
that he falsifies the Scholastic idea of faith and reason, the relations of 
the Bible to faith, and of Thomism to Aristotelianism. Rougier has 
attempted to build up a series of equivalences which he then proceeds to 
destroy. Scholasticism would not accept these equivalences. De Solages 
gives his reason for this position, and points out the innumerable errors 
of interpretation of Rougier. L. Chambat: La ‘Tertia via’ dans saint 
Thomas et Aristote. The source of I*, Q. 11, A. 3 has been much debated. 
Gény referred it to Maimonides. The writer contends that it comes from 
the Sixth Chapter, Book II of the Metaphysics of Aristotle. If this be 
true, the text in question possesses a natural and logical explanation. 


Revue Thomiste—T. X. No. 47: Septembre-Octobre, 1927. 

Odon Lottin: La théorie du libre arbitre pendant le premier tiers du 
XIIle siécle. The author carries on his investigations into the first 
decades of thirteenth century philosophy on the problem of freedom. 
He cites the views of Prepositinus, Peter of Capua, Stephen Langton, 
Godfrey of Poitiers, William d’Auxerre, Roland of Cremona, Hugh of 
Saint-Cher. The influence of Prepositinus on subsequent thought is 
pointed out. The new statement of the problem is also emphasized. 
Bruno de Solages: Le procés de la scolastique (suite). Professor de 
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Solages continues his critique of Rougier, pointing out how Rougier has 
totally misunderstood the Thomistic theory of dogma. In discussing 
Thomism and Aristotelianism he proves that St. Thomas developed and 
did not disfigure the teachings of Aristotle. This is especially true with 
reference to the distinction between essence and existence. 


Bulletin Thomiste—IV° Année, No. 5: Septembre, 1927. 

Contains reviews of recent books. Especially noteworthy is the review 
of and discussion on Hessen’s Die Weltanschauung des Thomas von Aquin. 
The critical bibliography on St. Thomas is brought. up to date. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XIX, Fase. IV-V: Luglio- 
Ottobre, 1927. 

Paolo Rotta: II profilo del Cusano. We cannot disassociate the active 
life of Nicholas of Cusa from his opinions. The author briefly recites 
the main events of the life of Nicholas and his principal doctrines. 
_ Emilio Chiocchetti: L’estetica di G. B. Vico. The writer attacks the 

question of whether or not Vico is to be regarded as the author of the 
view of art as a logical expression, an idea popularized by Croce. He 
traces the views of Vico relative to the origin and nature of poetry. 
_ For Vico poetry, viewed logically, is the “fantastic creation of concrete 
universals.” Vico sees in poetry the origin of all literature. Paolo Rossi: 
La teoria fisica di Pietro Duhem. Duhem, in physics, is neither a deter- 
minist nor an upholder of the philosophy of contingence. It is symbolic 
and mathematical. Duhem attempted to free physics entirely by such 
a viewpoint from metaphysics. The author criticizes the philosophy of 
Duhem and contends that sound metaphysical principles are necessary 
in physics. Mario Crenna: Isacco Newton e il suo contributo alla 
conoscenza dell’universo. The writer begins with a brief history of 
cosmological ideas anterior to Newton, with particular emphasis on 
ancient astronomy. The Copernican revolution is analyzed. The me- 
chanics of Newton is then brought forth and its fundamental character 
- pointed out. The law of gravitation, interpretation of physical facts, 
space, time, and motion according to the Newtonian philosophy are set 
forth. Giuseppe Zamboni: L/’elaborazione intellettiva dei dati sensibili 
secondo S. Tommaso e secondo Kant. Both Kant and St. Thomas recog- 
nize that knowledge begins with our sensations and that the intellect 
knows something more than sense data. Moreover, all knowledge depends 
on the elaboration of the sense data. . Intellectual elaboration is preceded 
by a physiological elaboration. It is from the phantasms that our 
ideas come, according to St. Thomas; according to Kant it is from the 
whole circle of our cognitive faculties. Given these data so elaborated 
and our ideas of the categories, we proceed to an affirmation of ex- 
ternality. Kant and St. Thomas agree to a large extent in analyzing 
physical objects. They also agree in assigning such concepts as being, 
substance, etc. to the intellect exclusively. Judgments, too, have ob- 
jective value. Both philosophers agree that there exist spontaneous and 
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reflex acts of the intellect. According to St. Thomas, the intellect passes 
from phantasms to the knowledge of things outside the mind by way 
of its concept of Being. The origin and value of this concept of Being 
must be explained, and St. Thomas does not make an explicit explanation 
of this process. Kant rejects the two foundation stones of Thomist 
epistemology, namely, that we have a consciousness of certain supra- 
sensible elements, and that the method of bridging the gulf between 
these ideas and objects is that of an analytical and reflex act of intro- 
spection. Given the Kantian starting-point, it was impossible to pass 
from the noumenal to the phenomenal world, and moreover his pretended 
criticism of metaphysics became sterile. The writer develops these con- 
sequences at some length, in particular emphasizing the autonomy of 
research as against ontology, and the Kantian idea of existence. Zamboni 
_ then proceeds to elaborate how, step by step, from the data of sense we 
may arrive at the idea. There follow critical notes on the Kantian 
doctrine of perception of sensation, on time and space, and on the idea 
of phenomenal reality. Gustavo Bontadini: La posizione del problema 
teologico. The theological problem cannot be solved by experiments. We 
must construct a sound metaphysics of experience. Now, experience is 
a unity and does not in itself involve either realism or idealism. The 
author then analyzes unity of experience in relation both to realism and 
idealism. Gentile, by asserting that experience is absolute, has brought 
the theological problem to the fore. This problem, moreover, does not 
per se and immediately affect the problems of immanence versus tran- - 
cendence, of rationalism and relativism. Francesco Olgiati: Il criterio 
distintivo nella storia della filosofia. The criteria underlying Olgiati’s 
approach to the study of modern philosophy may be stated as follows: 
-(1) As a dualist he asks first of every system what its contribution has 
been to a knowledge of the real; (2) Methodologically he proceeds to 
analyze psychologically the writer, to form a philosophical judgment of 
his work, and to evaluate historically his theories. The conclusions of — 
Olgiati are: (1) Modern philosophy has had a logical development; 
(2) Modern philosophy emphasizes the concrete, not the abstract. The 
author then answers certain objections to his theories made by Chioc- 
chetti, Gentile, and Croce. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XVIII, No. 3: Luglio-Settembre, 1927. | 
Adelchi Baratono: L’unita di Spinoza. Spinoza has been practically 
dismembered by his successors, some making of him a partial idealist, 
others en incoherent naturalist. It is necessary to view him as a unit. 
In such a view we find his originality. All philosophy from Augustine 
to Leibniz was dualistic; Spinoza is profoundly a monist. He is the 
last of the Stoics, and outside the Christian tradition completely. He 
attempted to unify stoicism with epicureanism. Baratono then traces 
the process of this philosophical unification by Spinoza. He claims that 
the Spinozean system is perfectly logical, given its starting point. Luigi 
Fossati: Spinoza e la critica moderna della Bibbia. The writer sees in 
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Spinoza the father of Biblical criticism, this due to his theory of history 
and his view of revelation as a field open to rational investigation. The 
Scriptures and nature are parallel fields of knowledge, to be investigated 
by the same methods. Spinoza applied his theories to the interpretation 
of the Bible. Cesare Goretti: I] trattato politico di Spinoza. Historians 
generally look upon Spinoza as possessing the same political and social 
views as Locke and Hobbes. This is a superficial and even false view. 
It is true that he holds that man is determined by his egoism, but such 
egoism is a first moment of reason, of the divine will. Spinoza was 
a convinced democrat. Rulers are subject to the same passions as the 
ruled, and they do not form a class apart. The people will acquire more 
rights as they advance in knowledge of the truth. The passage from 
a state of nature to that of reason is slow and progressive. Piero 
Martinetti: Modi primitivi e derivati, infiniti e finiti. The writer out- 
lines the Spinozean concept of substance and of modality. These at- 
tributes are primitive or derived, finite or infinite. The complete monism 
of Spinoza is pointed out; his failure to account for the manifold | 
acknowledged. The relations of these attributes to one another, and to 
the one substance, are analyzed. Spinoza’s theory of causality and of 
contingency is set forth. Rodolfo Mondolfo: Spinoza e la nozione del 
progresso umano. The modern conception of progress which began with 
Bruno views it as the result of preceding acts. Spinoza sees in progress 
the result of antecedent thinking. Though he repudiated finalism in 
metaphysics, he gave it an important place in the explanation of progress. 
Annibale Pastore: Il] principio del metodo sperimentale nella filosofia di 
Spinoza. The common view of Spinoza which regards his system as 
totally deductionist fails to take into account the large place which 
Spinoza gave to experimental knowledge strictly so*called. The writer 
analyzes a statement of Spinoza to prove that Spinoza really acknowledged 
the claims of experimental evidence, and he points out the way in which 
such evidence fits into the framework of Spinozistic principles. Adolfo 
_ Rava: Le opere di Spinoza. A well documented survey of the writings 
of Spinoza, also of the editions, critical and otherwise, which have ap- 
peared to the present day. A critical estimate of the new edition of 
Gebhardt is given. Gioele Solari: La dottrina del contratto sociale in 
Spinoza. Spinoza knew the literature of politics, but preferred to elabo- 
rate his philosophy more geometrico, in line with his fundamental method- 
ology as used, in his ethics. Now, the doctrine of social contract seem- 
ingly implies human freedom and is in contradiction to the metaphysical 
- principles of Spinoza. English students often separate political from the 

metaphysical ideas of Spinoza. The conclusions of Vaughan and Pollock 
in this regard are typical. German thinkers, Gierke and Meuzel, have 
followed the same lead. Solari criticizes these interpretations at some 
length. He contends that the’ political theories of Spinoza are unin- 
telligible if divorced from their metaphysical foundations. They too — 
must be understood in relation to their power of bringing us into the 
divine unity of all things. The author thus interprets Spinoza’s doctrine 
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of the contract. Giuseppe Tarozzi: La necessita spinoziana e il deter- 
minismo contemporaneo. Necessity of existence is twofold, intrinsic and 
extrinsic. All necessity resolves itself finally into the one substance 
which is essentially static. Modern determinists would not accept such 
a view. Tarozzi contends that if the scientist raise himself above the 
narrow vision of the laboratory, he is compelled to choose between 
finalism or spinozism. It is a true dilemma. There is no way out 
except through the monadism of Leibniz, and this is unacceptable. Emilio 
Villa: La conversione di Spinoza. (Commento alle prime pagine del 
“De intellectus emandatione.”) An analysis of the native forces behind 
the philosophy of Spinoza. Adolfo Rava: Bibliografia. A bibliography 
of general works of Spinoza written in Italian. 


Gregorianum—Anno VIII, Fase. 2: Iunio, 1927. - 

Woodlock: English and American Modernism. (Cont.) Modernism 
and Miracles. P. Hoenen: Inquisitiones criticae in theoriam atomicam 
physico-chimicam eiusque valorem pro philosophia naturali. We must 
distinguish between what is necessary and what is merely secondary and 
superfluous in atomic theories. The analogical ideas need not be carried 
over into philosophy. Hylomorphism can be applied to modern physics. 
A. Munzi: Il valore del principio di contradizione nella filosofia di Aris- 
totile. (To be cont.) Does the principle of contradiction as proposed 
by Aristotle look toward the object as it exists mentally or as it exists 
outside the mind? What is the fundamental reason why the principle 
possesses intellectual value? The writer contends that Aristotle viewed 
his principle as true for the objective world. | 


Gregorianum—Vol. VIII, Fase. 3: Septembri, 1927. 
E. Elter: Norma honestatis ad mentem Divi Thomae. The author — 
attacks the controverted question of the basis and norm of morality 
and attempts to define with exactness the teaching of St. Thomas. The 
whole Thomistic literature on the subject is analyzed. The remote basis, 
the divine will, the proximate, right reason, is the conclusion of Elter. 
E. Hocedez: Gilles de Rome et Henri de Gand sur la distinction réelle 
(1276-1287). Hocedez, after a critical examination of the treatise of 
Giles “De Esse et Essentia,” concludes that the first two chapters were 
written between the spring of 1285 and the end of 1286. The twelfth 
and thirteenth questions directed against Henry were written at the end 
of 1287. This fact is borne out by the responses of Henry in his Quod- 
Uibet to the arguments of Giles. A most important article for the history 
of the controversies concerning the distinction between essence and exist- 
ence. K. Frank: Die Stellung der Gottesidee in der naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Forschungsmethode. The author attempts to prove by scientific 
arguments the existence of God. He begins by pointing out that this 
conclusion follows necessarily from the application of the scientific method 
to the different sciences. Numerous examples and illustrations are given 


from the physical and biological world. Present-day systems of philoso- 
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phy, given the above facts, either pass them over or interpret them 
falsely. These facts, however, lay the groundwork for the idea of God 
which is clarified by ethics and natural theology. A. Rozwadowski: De 
problemate criteriologico (2* pars). The question of tise objectivity of 
our knowledge is discussed. The various realistic theories of knowledge 
are stated and, in particular, critical realism is attacked. The customary 
arguments favorable to the view that we really perceive external objects 
are advanced. The author concludes with an application of these princi- 
ples and neatndl to idealism. 


Divus Hoen—t Band, 3 Heft: September, 1927. 


Matthias Thiel: Immerwihrende und neuere Philosophie als Lern-und 
Lehrstoff. The writer compares the modern methods of teaching philoso- 
phy with the mediaeval and points out the necessity of a new philo- 
sophical synthesis based on the traditional teaching of the past and that 
which is valuable in modern thought. Jakob M. Schneider: Theologisches 
und Geologisches zur Lehre iiber das Alter der Menschheit. A discussion 
on the length of time men have inhabited the earth. The writer adheres 
to Christian tradition and holds that even geology warrants the state- 
ment that man appeared between the years 5500 and 4000 B. C. H. 
Spettmann: Der Sentenzenkommentar des Franziskanerbischofs Johannes 
Pecham. The writer contends that John Peckham did not write a com- 
mentary on the four books of Peter Lombard, but only on the first one. 
He gives the contents of that commentary. 


Logos—Band XVI, Heft 2: Juli, 1927. 

_ Victor Klemperer: Gibt es eine spanische Renaissance? A searching 
examination of Spanish culture. The author arrives at the interesting 
conclusion that there was no Spanish Renaissance, but neither was there 
a Spanish Middle Age. Heinrich Rickert: Die Erkenntnis der intelli- 
gibeln Welt und das Problem der Metaphysik. The writer is presently 
concerned with the problem: How do we arrive at a knowledge of the 
specifically intelligible world if we try to separate it conceptually from 
the sensible world, and in general what position does the xécuos vonrés, 
thus conceived, occupy in the totality of the world? We may either 
regard the intelligible world as a metaphysical structure, or by means 
of a psychologistic interpretation hold it to be contained in the sensible 
world. However, Professor Rickert teaches that there is a third alterna- 
tive. There is a knowledge neither metaphysical nor psychological which 
he proposes to describe in a subsequent number. (To be cont.). Karl 
Larenz: Die Wirklichkeit des Rechts. The problem of the reality of law 
is to be regarded as closely associated with the philosophy of culture. 
Law is real inasmuch as it is the will of the community. Jonas Cohn: 
Zu Nicolai Hartmanns Ethik. A’ critical examination of the ethical doc- 
trines of N. Hartmann and tc of his view of the freedom of 
the will. 
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Criterion—Any III, Fase. 10: Juliol-Setembre, 1927. 

Ephrem Longpré: Le liber de Acquisitione Terrae Sanctae du bien- 
heureux Raymond Lulle. Father Longpré publishes the text of this work 
from MSS Lat. 15. 450 of the Bibl. Nat. of Paris. Josep Ma. Llovera: 
Aristdtil: Categories. Continues the translation, beginning with Chapter 
Vill. Bartomeu F. Xiberta: Joan Baconthorp, averroista? Father 
Xiberta concludes his study of Baconthorp. His conclusions are that the 
title “ princeps averroistarum” so often bestowed on Baconthorp is not 
mediaeval. It began with Augusto Nifo, was taken up by the Venetian 
editors of the Commentary on the Sentences, was carried on by John 
Pits, and finally accepted quite generally. Josep M. Casas De Muller: 
La matéria finita. The author asserts that ‘infinite matter’ is an absurd 
concept. He proves this scientifically and metaphysically. : 


Antonianum—Annus I, Fase. 3: Iulius, 1927. | 

Peter Muscat: Guillelmi de Ware Quaestio inedita de unitate Dei. 
William of Ware attacked critically the question of the unity of God. 
He held the. arguments of both philosophy and theology to be insufficient 
to prove God’s unity. Hence the unity of God rests solely on faith. 
Father Muscat publishes the text of William, cites a list of codices of 
his Quaestiones, and outlines the position of earlier Scholastics on the 


question. 


_ Antonianum—Annus II, Fase. 4: October, 1927. 

Under the direction of the distinguished scholar, Ephrem Longpré, the 
Franciscans of Ad Claras Aquas, Quarrachi, are to begin in 1928 a 
critical edition of-the works of John Duns Scotus. Recent research has 
revealed some enlightening information concerning this great Franciscan 
philosopher, and students of philosophy will — await this new edi- 
tion of his works. ; 


Anau L Fase. 1: July-September, 1927. 

A new review published by the Carmelites in Rome and devoted to 
the critical publication of the best works of Carmelite mystics. The first — 
issue presents the Enucleatio Mysticae Theologiae S. Dionysit Areopagitae 
of Joseph A Spiritu Sancto (1609-1674). 3 


Philosophischer Weltanzeiger—Jahrgang 1926/27, Number 5. 

Betty Heimann: Indische Logik. A short analysis of the origin and 
influence of Indian Logic. A. H. Hannay: Annual Joint. Session of the 
Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association. H. Minami: Die Philoso- 
phie in Japan. The number also contains the story of the second cen- 
tenary of the American Philosophical Society and of The Dial, a Maga- 
zine for Literature, Philosophy, and Religion (1840). ; | 


Scholastik—II Jahrgang, Heft 2, 1927. 
Viktor Cathrein: Der Kampfum das Naturrecht. Insists against Dr. 
A. Manigk (1925) on the existence and reality of natural law as against 
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the positivism paraded by Manigk and others. It really amounts to a 
vindication of the position Cathrein took in his book Recht, Naturrecht 
und positives Recht (2nd ed. Herder, 1909). 


Scholastik—II Jahrgang, Heft 3, 1927. 

Emmerich Raitz von Frentz: Bedeutung, Ursprung und Sein der Ge- 
fuehle. The author discusses the purpose, origin, and nature of emotion. 
Historically the emotions were studied from the ethical point of view 
from Plato to the Renaissance. Francis de Sales may be considered the 
forerunner of the psychologists. Descartes is the first to study them in 
a purely scientific manner. The moderns study the emotions from the 
psychological point of view. Discussing the origin of emotions the author 
rejects the materialism of Ribot and of McDougall, and agrees with the 
former in positing instinct as the source of primary emotions. Shand 
leaves materialism behind when he holds that the emotions can serve the 
spiritual impulses in man. However the origin of emotions is far from 
being completely made clear. Regarding the nature of emotion he refutes 
Herbart, then Bain and James Mill and Ziehen who believed emotion 
and feeling to be a quality of sensation. He finds subjectivity, passivity, 
reaction, universality, actuality and efficiency to be the distinguishing 
characteristics of emotion. The author also stresses the fact that there 
are yey spiritual emotions. 
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